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Good Game Management Is 


Just Good Farming 


HAT KIND of hunting season will we have this year, next year, in 
the future? Will there be as much game for the eager nimrod of 
the future, or will the supply be limited? 


Man, himself, is largely the answer to both questions. 


Good hunting depends primarily upon the natural production of wildlife. 
To produce, wildlife needs food, shelter and water. Without them all restock- 
ing of game has only temporary value. 


There is only one permanent solution—soil conservation and improve- 
ment of wildlife habitats. 


The quality of the food, cover and water which give wildlife its oppor- 
tunity to live and reproduce is determined by the fertility of the soil and its 
use. Soil, to produce a good game crop, must be rich in food elements such 
as iron and nitrogen. It must have enough phosphorus and other minerals to 
grow bones and teeth and produce good blood so the animals living off it will 
be strong and healthy. In short, good game management is JUST GOOD 
FARMING. 


The future of good hunting in Pennsylvania, therefore, resolves itself 
into the proper use of our soil. If our soil can be made to provide adequate 
food, cover and conserve water, nature will amply increase the game supply. 
If the wildlife of the Commonwealth can be given what it needs through 
good game management, the matter of harvesting the game crop through 
the wise application of proper seasons and bag limits will become a com- 
paratively minor problem. 


An Act of the 1945 General Assembly provides for the establishment of 
County Soil Conservation Districts where Boards of County Commissioners 
pass a resolution to that effect upon the request of farm landowners of the 
county. Such districts will operate under a County Soil Conservation Board 
of five, including one member of the Board of County Commissioners. The 
other four are chosen by the County Commissioners from at least eight 
farmers nominated by delegates appointed for the purpose by agricultural 
organizations of the county. This county board elects its own chairman. 


The most effective procedure for acquainting the people in a county with 
the steps necessary to effect the organization of a County Soil Conservation 
District is for the local board of County Commissioners to call a public 
meeting at which representatives of the State Commission will be present 
to explain the law and answer questions. 


Want better hunting? Then let’s increase wildlife by doing all we can 
to increase the carrying capacity of our hunting lands by restoring soil 
fertility—by WISE FARMING, by prudent forestry, and by establishing Soil 
Conservation Districts. The responsibility of this job does not rest with 
the farmer alone. You can help the landowners in your vicinity—by sug- 
gestion if you are not a farmer, by example if you are—to apply approved 
soil conservation practices. This will provide more and better food, cover 
and water for wildlife. Not only that, it will provide better conditions for 
domestic livestock, and make Pennsylvania generally a better place for 
people to live. 
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“PAPPY'S GHOST TALKS ENFORCEMENT” 


By W. C. SHAFFER 

















N THE nineteenth day of this month, 

exactly twenty years ago, a funeral 
cortege slowly wended its way through the 
meadow, up the hill to the edge of the big 
beech woods. It consisted of a half dozen 
close neighbors, seven hound dogs, and a 
limited sprinkling of relatives and children. 
Solemnly, they paid tribute to the old gent 
and slowly lowered him into the earth. 

Pappy Ellis had succumbed to pneumonia— 
contracted while out huntin’. To make cer- 
tain he would be warm enough, they put 
on his red flannels, and his heavy black 
suit. Buttoned shoes, mind you, replaced his 
hunting boots. A neat pile of rocks marks 
the spot! 

Anybody that thought Pappy was a dummy 
was just plum crazy. True, his education 
was about equivalent with those of his day 
and age, but in the woods and along the 
streams he possessed a knowledge not to be 
excelled or equalled in that country. 

Yes sir, the elderly gentleman had plenty 
of vices. He liked wine, women and song, 
but would have preferred to exhange the 
wine for some “hard licker,” anytime. When 
you make your own, sometimes blackberries 
are in season long before the ripening of 
the rye. In his earlier days he was quite a 
Beau Brummel in “these parts” and used 
to spark many a farmer’s daughter, till 
Grandma finally got a hold on him, I never 
could quite figure out why she married him, 
but she probably had her own reasons. 

He only worked as the notion struck him. 
Planted a few crops himself and “hired 
out” the rest of the time—when he wanted 
to work. He had been known to cut corn 
for a neighboring farmer for three days and 
then drink it straight for five. Pappy had 
probably spent more time in front of bars 


than most criminals have spent back of 
them. 

Possessing only the best and the most 
hounds seemed to be his main objective in 
life. Quicker than the bat of an eyelash 
he would spend five dollars for a promising 
pup, even though the same sum would have 
bought a much more needed calf. Eight to 
ten hound dogs always laid around the house 
and yard. Believe me, when I say that they 
got the preference of everything. 

A highly combustible temper, coupled with 
a lightning fast and acid tongue, seemed to 
round out this six foot one mountaineer, who 
weighed less than a hundred sixty pounds. 
Some of the neighbors said he wouldn't 
weigh that much soakin’ wet, even if he 
fell in the creek. Judging from pictures, I 
am inclined to believe the neighbors. None 
denied that he was the toughest man in 
that country to follow in the woods. 

November was a nasty cold month, twenty 
years ago, and Pappy was not in the best of 
health. A bad cold had kept him indoors 
quite a bit, beside the log fire and his jug. 
Either the jug or the fire had worked 
wonders for him, because one morning he 
announced in terms, none too uncertain, 
that he and two of the hounds were going 
a fox chasin’, 

Nobody ever questioned him, not even 
Grandma, and when last seen was entering 
the woods, shotgun in hand, both hounds 
well out in front. 

A day and a night had passed and Pappy 
failed to return, This was not unusual since 
he often spent two or three days in the 
mountain, only to return to his modest 
homestead with a nice bag of small game or 
a deer. 

Grandma, so they tell me, was more than 


relieved to see her spouse return on the 
morning of the second day—but with only 
one hound. “Trim” was missing. The coffee 
pot was put to boilin’ and as Pappy muttered 
and swore intermittently, the household soon 
learned that his favorite hound chased a fox 
in the rocks, and got fast. Anyhow, Pappy 
couldn’t recover. him when he was ready to 
go home. 

His affection and devotion to all of his 
dogs was far superlative to that accorded 
some women by their husbands. It must 
have been, for he told “Ma” to “Hurry up 
the coffee, I got to go get that lost hound.” 

Pappy never went for the hound, He died 
two days later, after he had extracted 
solemn promises from all present that they 
would bury him where he believed his be- 
loved hound had died. And they complied 
with his last request to the exacting letter. 

It was late in the afternoon on this 
gorgeous autumn day when I decided to re- 
new my respects to my departed ancestor. 
I, too, walked across the meadow, and up 
the hill to the edge of the big beech woods. 
There was the pile of rocks just as they 
were placed twenty years ago. The long 
fall shadows cast themselves through the 
gloriously colored trees. Out of deference 
to the old gentleman I sat down on a larger 
pile of stones, but a short distance from the 
unlabeled tombstone. 

Darkness continued to fall as I leaned my 
elbows on my knees, hands crossed and 
outstretched, pondering what Pappy would 
be doing if he were here today. 

A warm, wet solution greeted my right 
hand. My body chilled instantly—hot and 
cold flashes reached my brain, intermittently. 
Yes, the little beads popped out on my brow, 

(Continued on Page 25) 





























ARMERS are the most friendly, neighbor- 

ly people in the world. I know, because 
I grew up on a farm, and often wish I could 
still live there. Times have changed many 
things—present day motor travel, for in- 
stance, has brought us blessings and conveni- 
ences. It also has produced problems. 

We formerly knew all our neighbors inti- 
mately. Today too often we know only a 
few of them well. And rarely do we have 
even a speaking acquaintance with dozens 
of people who come into our community to 
hunt, or fish, or picnic, or just to enjoy a trip 
through the beautiful countryside. 

One of the chief problems of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission has been to 
create and maintain friendly relations be- 
tween sportsmen nd landowners, particular- 
ly in agricultural sections near centers of 
population, where the need for healthful 
outdoor recreation is always great. 

Perhaps there never would have been a 
problem on this issue if all hunters had re- 
spected the rights of landowners. But the 
old story of a few thoughtless people making 
it tough for everybody else prevails in this 
case as it has in others. As a result thou- 
sands of acres of good hunting territory have 
annually been posted to trespassing, as one 
farmer after the other resorted to this means 
of protecting his livestock, poultry, fences 
and other property against those who often 
have no knowledge of the farmer’s many 


difficulties. 
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In 27 Counties 

In some parts of the state today no tres- 
pass signs are probably more prevalent than 
ever. But in others, due to the efforts of the 
Game Commission, and especially to organ- 
ized sportsmen’s associations, they are grad- 
ually giving way to cooperative programs de- 
veloped for the mutual interest of both 
farmers and hunters. 


SEPTEMBER 


The 
opened up thousands of acres of 


Farm-Game Program has 
small game hunting territory here- 
tofore closed to shooting. It will 
be expanded in the future. 


Reprinted from 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
October, 1944 


THE 


FARMER-SPORTSMAN 
PROGRAM 


Probably the first local major step taken 
to establish more friendly terms between 
the sportsman and the landowner was the 
Commission’s Farm-Game program. This 
project, developed in 1936 in four counties, 
provided for leasing the hunting rights on 
groups of contiguous farms where public 
shooting was permitted and where safety 
zones were established and well posted. Each 





Farmers are the most friendly, neighborly people in the world. 
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BY SETH GORDON* 


project was also patrolled regularly during 
the hunting season to maintain law and or- 
der. Each cooperating farmer was paid for 
any grain that he planted or left standing at 
the Commission’s request for game food, 
and for other activities necessary to improve 
wildlife conditions in the area. The Com- 
mission’s Farm-Game program met with such 
enthusiasm by farmers and sportsmen alike 
that it was soon expanded to twenty-seven 
counties, 

Later a complementary program known 
as the Special Wildlife Refuge plan was in- 
itiated in various parts of the state, only 
these projects were sponsored by local 
sportsmen’s organizations instead of by the 
Commission. Through this medium the 
sportsmen and the farmers were able to be- 
come better acquainted and to understand 
better the problems and attitudes of each 
other. 

Aside from these two major attempts to 
improve relations between the two groups, 
many local sportsmen’s groups worked up 
their own projects. Some of these projects 
comprised a great many activities, others 
Some were established 
on a year-round basis, others purely 
seasonal. To mention any specific club out 
of the eight hundred in the Commonwealth 
would not be fair to the others. Therefore, 
in a general way let us review in the aggre- 
gate some of the gestures these clubs have 
made in behalf of their rural friends. 


At Business Meetings 


A number of sportsmen’s associations have 
given free membership to farmers living 
within a certain radius, and have special 
functions such as picnics, luncheons, etc., for 
them and their families. The farmers were 
also invited to express their opinions at 
business meetings, and to bring their prob- 
lems before the organizations. These friend- 
ly overtures on the part of the sportsmen did 


By recent Commission action this program 
will later become available to all counties 
where good general crop farming territory is 
hear heavily populated areas where a consider- 
able portion of the lands are posted against 
hunting. 

* Executive Director, Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission. 
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Carelessness with firearms has been one feature that makes the farmer skeptical of 


the average hunter. 


much to promote a greater understanding 
between the two groups. 

Out of these cooperative meetings came 
the idea for Farmer-Sportsman Federations 
and many were organized throughout the 
state. These clubs enabled the farmer and 
the sportsman to iron out difficulties which 
arose between them, and to unite their ef- 
forts in the common causes of both. 

Clubs have purchased and erected thou- 
sands of safety zone posters around buildings 
and grazing fields. Under the protection of 
the safety zone, many farmers had no ob- 
jections to hunters on their lands, and thus 
were opened many acres of land hitherto 
posted against trespassing. 

Many sportsmen’s’ groups distributed 
pamphlets and literature to farmers and 
vocational agriculture students as part of the 
program to build up a stronger alliance be- 
tween sportsman and farmer. ‘ 


Rights of Landowners 


Lest the hunter forgot his obligations to 
the landowner, several organizations posted 





The flushing bar is a saver of nesting birds. 


signs notifying hunters from other counties 
that they were welcome as long as they 
“lived up to the code of the sportsman.” 
They also posted other notices, reminding 
all hunters to be true sportsmen, above 
everything, by respecting the rights of the 
landowners and obeying the game laws. 
Posters appealing to gunners not to hunt on 
any land without first asking permission of 
the owner also did their bit in keeping 
farmers on good terms with sportsmen. 


The sportsmen’s associations did much to 
educate the thoughtless hunter and to put 
a stop to damage done by non-sportsman 
hunters. 


By club law, some of the sportsmen’s 
groups expelled members who violated fish 
and game laws or the property of the far- 
mers on whose land they hunted. Many 
organizations also included rules which com- 
pel members to ask permission of the far- 
mers to hunt on their lands. 

Sportsmen’s organizations in some areas 
have constructed steps over fences on farm 
lands, so that the hunter or angler could 
just walk over the fence instead of scramb- 
ling over or under it. These steps bene- 
fitted the farmer whose fences they spanned 
by facilitating his crossing them from one 
field to the other, and they saved his fences. 


The Flushing Bar 


In view of the fact that many nesting 
quail and ringneck pheasants were “cut to 
pieces” by mowing machines, some of the 
organizations bought flushing bars and pre- 
sented them to farmers. When the dangling 
chains of the flushing bar strike the tall 
grass, the mother birds are given warning 
and are able to take wing before the mower 
passes. This shows the farmer where the 
nests are located, and he can mow around 
them, or raise the cutter bar, and save the 
lives of countless birds. 

For this reason, the farmers took an in- 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Photo Wisconsin Conservation Department. 


Though the ruffed grouse, drumming here on a log, is considered a forest bird, he needs the open, too, if he is to thrive. Abundance 
of game isn’t characteristic of the deep woods. 
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TIMBER AND GAME 


Twin Crops 
By HAROLD TITUS 


Reprinted by permission American Forest Products Industries, Washington D. C. 


{% THESE few pages we are going to look 
at American forests—past, present and 
future—with our sights particularly trained 
on game birds and animals naturally associ- 
ated with them. 


We are going to touch on a few of the 
mistakes man made, from the point of view 
of wildlife welfare, in his use of the abundant 
forest resources he found on the continent. 


We are going to deal with the gearing in 
of forest product and game interests and 
discuss some of the practices in both fields 
which are already yielding fruits for the 
nature lover and sportsman. 


And perhaps, along toward the end, we’ll 
get our courage up to a point where we'll 
try to forecast what may happen if under- 
standing of both forestry and game manage- 
ment continues to generate momentum as 
it has in the recent past. 

That, then, is something in the nature of 
a declaration of intent. 


Must Forests Remain Untouched? 


When we—especially those of us who are 
sportsmen—remember that our founding 
fathers discovered that nearly one half of 
what is now the United States was forested, 
and when we realize that much of our virgin 
timber has been cut, that this harvest has 
accelerated, even in times of peace, and that 
vast areas of second growth timber probably 
will be operated about as fast as it attains 
commercial size—why, we’re apt to despair. 

We are apt to despair because we—at 
least too many of us—still entertain the idea 
that to have abundant supplies of those 
birds and mammals which associate with 
forests, those forests must remain untouched 
by man. 

This is one of our most popular misconcep- 
tions. Mature, dense stands of timber in 
large blocks make happy homes for almost 
none of those species of major importance. 
In his most noteworthy volume, “Wildlife 
Conservation,’ Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
points out the utter lack of game birds and 
animals in many of the virgin timber stands 
of the Pacific Northwest and cites the 
paucity of game sign in old stands of hard- 
wood timber on the other upper corner of 
the country. Dr. Gabrielson holds that such 
deep woods are much nearer the status 
of biological deserts than are some of our 
southwestern areas which geographers classi- 
fy as actual desert land. 

Our forefathers did not find game every- 
where in the primitive forests they explored 
simply because most game species cannot 
exist, let alone thrive, in deep woods. The 
long record of frontiersmen with the know- 
how of living off the country who perished 
of starvation in the unspoiled wilderness 
attests to that. Towering trees offer no for- 
age for browsing animals, such as deer. The 
fruits and nuts their high tops may produce 
are available only for brief periods annually 


and, for most species, are only items in a 
diet, anyhow. The shade created by a dense 
canopy, combined with the demands made 
for nutrients and moisture by their inter- 
locking root systems, discourages the growth 
of low plants which might render suste- 
nance to animals. Such forests offer but one 
of the many things game needs and that is 
shelter—shelter from extremes of weather 
and from enemies. 
Game Seeks Forest “Edge” 

Where, then, were the storied herds of deer 
and elk and moose located? Where did 
pioneers find the wild turkey and ruffed 
grouse and other life forms which enlivened 
the landscape and contributed to their food 
supplies? They found them just where the 
sportsman finds them today and no doubt 
always will find them: along and near the 
forest edge; in and about forest openings. 
Where outcroppings of rock made dense 
stands of great trees impossible and per- 
mitted ground cover to thrive. Where 
glaciers had put down moraines of lean soils 
so that forests, luxuriating on the richer 
plains, were interspersed by fingers of smal- 
ler and more varied growth. Where clear- 
ings created by fire started from lightning 
remained in grasses, scrub and shrub. Where 
marshes intruded on tree associations. A 
long list of species had to have forests to 


survive, mature, remain robust and multiply, 
yes; but those creatures had to have open- 
ings along with those forests or they faded» 
from the picture. 

Those openings make what technicians call 
“edge”, and edge, in this sense, is something 
more than just a border. Wildlife authori- 
ties such as Aldo Leopold, professor of game 
management at the University of Wisconsin, 
rate the amount and type of edge as one of 
the great determining factors in game abund- 
ance. It isn’t only food which is offered by 
edge. Birds and mammals, just as other life 
forms, cannot live by bread alone. They 
must have more than food and shelter to 
remain healthy, happy and therefore able 
to reproduce their kinds. Fawning time for 
the whitetail deer is fly time in the woods, 
and their young need relief from these 
pests, just as does domestic stock, so 
the bald ridges and open flats which give 
wind a chance to disperse clouds of insects 
are necessary. The areas on which mating 
rites are performed by some species have 
rigid specifications. Opportunity to go 
through those ceremonies is of first impor- 
tance. As an example, recent studies of the 
woodcock indicate that, unless openings suit- 
able for use as the timber doodle’s singing 
grounds are available, populations trend 

(Turn Page) 





Photograph by H. Armstrong Roberts. 


Bruin likes the woods for their shelter and protection. But he likes the open, too, for 
there grow the berries he loves. Progressive loggers follow methods that provide these 


openings, yet leave protective trees. 
hand in hand. 


Game management and timber management go 


























Towerin, 


feed in a forest. 


rapidly downward. The list of imperative 
needs supplied by this condition we call 
edge could be expanded much further but 
perhaps the point is established: that open- 
ings furnish all manner of requisites which 
unbroken forests never can offer. 

So when the white man appropriated 
America, consciously or unconsciously, and 
so long as he was in forested areas, he took 
the flesh he consumed by grace of forest 
openings. We are not here concerned with 
the vast herds of buffalo nor the pronghorn 
antelope of the Great Plains; nor are we 
dealirg with the involved subject of water- 
fowl nor the upland species such as prairie 
chicken which thrived in extensive native 
grasslands. We are sticking: to types of 
game which demand forest growth as a com- 
ponent of habitat. 

Now, what man did by way of altering that 
balance of forest and opening is history. 
Plenty of it, in the light of today’s under- 
standing of game needs alone, was shameful; 
but, at the same time, some of it happened 
to fill so completely the needs of game that 
it formed rough patterns which, refined and 
developed, we are following currently and 
seem destined to follow far into the future— 
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Photo by Philip Gendreau. 
trees offer no forage for browsing animals, and deer will soon exhaust the 


They seek “edge,” where grass and other vegetation grows in profusion. 


provided we are smart enough to learn from 
experience. 

One of the first activities of our ancestors 
here was to create clearings in the forest, 
for home, farm and village; and wherever 
a clearing was made there was new and 
man-created edge for the birds and animals 
of the vicinity. Nesting sites, food supplies, 
mating and playing and resting places that 
never before existed began to dot the map, 
with dense woods always adjacent for shel- 
ter and escape. That was all to the good. 

But when, as forest products came into 
greater demand, those clearings spread and 
multiplied and came together and over wide 
areas stands of thick timber became things 
of the past—why then our supply of forest 
openings became too much of a good thing. 
Our edge was no longer present. The shift 
from deep woods to choppings was complete. 
In county after county and state after state 
the game environment was completely out 
of balance. 

Where the land thus stripped of its natural 
cover was suitable and needed for agricul- 
ture or any other sound social purpose there 
was of course justification for such a radical 
altering of the landscape. But where the 
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land was neither suitable nor needed for a 
new and specific use, such exploitation we 
now agree was shortsighted and wasteful, 
The practice of the times was to walk off and 
leave the choppings and let fire run which 
killed off the seed trees and baked the fer. 
tility from the soil itself. The only excuse 
of course is that with normal pioneer en- 
thusiasm for the opportunities of the moment 
and facing a continent so rich in natural 
resources we thought there’d be enough 
to last everybody forever. We just didn’t 
know any better. 
Pioneer Traders Found Little Game 

No more did those pioneers realize what 
they were doing for game and forests in 
those few regions where deforestation was 
neither so rapid, complete nor permanent, 
The disastrous mistakes of the past have 
had plenty of well deserved attention. The 
fortuitous happenings as increasing popula- 
tion put most of the country to use, however, 
have often been neglected. 

It is interesting and enlightening to study 
the diaries of certain old fur traders who 
were in many instances a century or more 
ahead of the loggers’ axes. Michillimackinac 
—Mackinac Island, perhaps to you—was one 
of the great fur depots before and shortly 
after 1800. From that headquarters on the 
strait between Lakes Michigan and Huron, 
brigades dispersed north and west and south 
in search of peltries. Many of those which 
went west proceeded up the St. Mary’s river 
to Lake Superior and then coasted along 
what are now the boundaries of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

These traders lived largely on the country, 
but until well toward the western extremity 
of this great inland sea they ate fish almost 
exclusively. The pineries, swamps and hard- 
wood stands which cloaked the shore were 
silent places. Repeatedly in accounts of 
those treks we find notations of daily fish 
catches and then, indicating the unusual, 
comes the entry stating that deer or moose 
were seen, 

An occasional moose and a stray deer, 
then, in that wilderness in 1800. But since 
the 1890’s that same Lake Superior shore has 
been a stamping ground for thousands of 
deer hunters annually. Without interrup- 
tion it has yielded its tons of venison each 
autumn, some seasons more, some less, but 
always enough to entice hunters back. 

It was not happenstance that deer moved 
into this region when they did. It is happen- 
stance, however, that they have persisted. 
The deer appeared when loggers made open- 
ings in those virgin timber stands and deer 
have continued in more or less abundance 
because the timber harvest followed a dis- 
tinctive pattern. 

The variety of forest types has been men- 
tioned. The pineries were the first to fall, 
and considerably later than those to the 
south because they were remote from mar- 
kets. As a forty or a section was logged, 
edge appeared where no edge had been; in 
time the few deer in the vicinity found those 
edges, established themselves and began to 
multiply, no doubt far faster than they had 
in the scattered natural openings. 

Next, the great pines which grew in hard- 
wood stands were taken. This made in- 
numerable smaller openings, which spread 
the deer far in small nodules of seed stock- 
ing. Following this came need for hemlock 
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and the number of clearings increased. Last- 
ly, uses were found for the birch, maple and 
beech but it was not so steady a demand. 
It fluctuated with the fortunes of the indus- 
tries using those woods. The pine and hem- 
lock had built homes, barns, factories; the 
hardwoods went into equipment and imple- 
ments, were not used in such bulk and were 
subject to a more variable need. An opera- 
tor might cut a dozen forties one winter, 
twice or thrice as many the next and there- 
after be down to small or no production 
whatever for several years. The harvest of 
swamp timber followed similar ups and 
downs. 

As a result, the region was in timber pro- 
duction far longer than most others. It is 
still producing. Demand for the land for 
agricultural or other intensive uses was not 
uniform. Some of it is excellent for specialty 
crops but large outlets never were near, the 
season is short and consequently clearing 
for plows was spotty and relatively limited. 

Because of these circumstances what, in 
1900, say, was a pine chopping bordered by 
virgin hardwood could, if it escaped fire, be 
a thrifty young pinery in 1925 when the 
hardwood was coming down. At no time 
since logging began has the area been with- 
out many stands of timber sufficiently dense 
and extensive to afford retreat for deer and 
also adjacent to those openings where their 
other demands may be met. 

Deer populations have changed and shifted 
as this combination of edge and forest crept 
from here to there. In periods, local deer 
abundance has dwindled but they’ve always 
been somewhere in the vicinity, with changes 
in numbers, true, but never so low that they 
failed to lure hunters. 

Deer, then, followed the axe in the Lake 
Superior country but the story doesn’t end 
there. Perhaps nowhere else is there an 
area of comparable size and with such a 
range of forest species where the pace of 
lumbering has shown so many changes. We'll 
be coming back to it when we get to this 
matter of managing forests so that yield 
may be perpetual, and the effects such prac- 
tice can have on game supples. 


Quail Prefers Open Spaces 


It was not only big game and not mammals 
alone that were spread about and increased 
in numbers by the clearing of forests. Take 
the case of the biggest yielder of all our 
native game birds—the bobwhite quail. 

Today, on the northern portions of his 
range, we rightly class this bird as a farm- 
type rather than a forest-type species. Or- 
iginally, he was a woods inhabitant but the 
edge he required consisted of many and 
very definite types. Some old records seem 
to indicate that the more rigorous the 
climate, the more exacting he was about his 
edge specifications. So, in what are now the 
central and northern states, those combina- 
tions were relatively rare until the white 
man took over. Pioneer agriculture was 
right up bobwhite’s street to a happy home. 
Its grains fitted his diet list nicely. Tangles 
of low growth along rail fences made ex- 
actly just the hiding and nesting places he 
liked best. Brushy pastures with closely 
grazed grass plots between clumps of bushes 
were another made-to-order part of his en- 
vironment. 

So when great-grandfather hacked out his 
homestead near an established quail popula- 
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tion, that population swelled because the 
habitat could carry more individuals. And 
when other settlers came to set up more 
farms the coveys spread over the land and 
the years until they seemed to be every- 
where. 

The change came when agriculture became 
more efficient and took on the first manifes- 
tations of streamlining. The rail fence gave 
way to wire and the broad band of rank 
vegetation which had bordered earlier fields 
shrank to a thin ribbon. Bushes were ripped 


from pastures so more forage plants could- 


grow. Woodlots were éliminated or else the 
ground cover in them was reduced by pas- 
turing. The grains and bugs man had 
brought to the wilderness were there in ever 


increasing quantities, but without other 
necessary factors quail passed the peak of 
their abundance in many sections and 


dwindled as thé last square yards of neg- 
lected acres were put to man’s rather than 
the bird’s uses. There will be more to say 
about quail in the deep South a little farther 
on. 
Is it clear, then, that the manner in which 
man handles his forests has much to do with 
the quantity and distribution of those game 
species which depend, in part, on forests? 


Here is ideal country for game and timber. 


growth at the summit of this hill was left to reseed the harvested 


result of block cutting. 
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Their populations can be stepped up and 

given wider range if forests are managed 

with at least part of an eye to game values. 
Harvests Aid Life in Wilds 

Perhaps it is now in order to examine 
briefly how man can use those game re- 
sources and still anticipate a continuing sup- 
ply—as we are now realizing that it is pos- 
sible to use our forests and still retain them. 

Just as we erred when we believed that 
game was all over the place when forests 
were untouched, so are we mistaken when 
we assume that if hunters were removed 
from the hazards to wildlife then there 
would be no limit to the wildlife popula- 
tions. 

If a forest is let alone by man and man- 
ages to escape the menaces of wind, fire, 
pests and disease its individual trees mature, 
die and fall without serving any purpose 
other than enhancing the landscape—impor- 
tant but not always paramount. A forest, 
then, to serve man best, must be cut. In the 
light of current attitudes toward natural 
resources it is scarcely necessary to point 
out that we no longer encourage or condone 
that type of cutting which leaves the land 
barren but are following programs in all 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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HOW OTHERS ARE DOING IT 


By WILBUR M. CRAMER and LEO A. LUTTRINGER, Jr. 


Photos by Russell Martin, Superintendent Michigan Conservation Department's Training School. 





Superintendent Russell Martin in his living quarters at one end of the staff building. 


y po Michigan Department of Conservation 
has added another milestone in its pro- 
gram of youth education and training. 

It was the privilege of the writers to have 
visited their training school to observe its 
operation and functions during the week of 
August 6. We came away with the realiza- 
tion that the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion is in some instances even better 
equipped to carry on such a program, and 
that it should be a major consideration when 
planning youth conservation movements in 
the future. Pennsylvania sportsmen, too, 
can take a leaf from the books of the Michi- 
gan United Conservation Clubs and think 
seriously about sponsoring similar camps. 
Such an undertaking would be an excellent 
project for 1946. 

This summer over 200 boys between the 
ages of 14 and 17 years were guests at the 
Michigan Conservation Department’s train- 
ing school situated on the shores of Higgins 
Lake in the northern part of the State. 
The method by which the boys were selected 
to attend the school was unique, and the 
credit for the innovation was due largely to 
the far-sightedness of the Michigan United 
Conservation Clubs and the Detroit Sports- 
men’s Congress which sponsored the under- 
taking. 

The boys were selected chiefly by merit. 
Some organizations held essays and bird- 
house building contests; others held scrap 
card paper drives—whatever competitive 
programs they felt would work out most 
advantageously. Counselors from among the 


Federation were chosen to assist with the 
program and help maintain discipline. 

The Conservation Department limited the 
period for handling the boys to three weeks 
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to see how things would pan out. The co- 
operating sportsmen’s associations paid for 
their board and lodging, which amounted to 
$4.50 from Monday evening supper to and 
including Saturday morning breakfast. These 
rates are regularly charged to Junior clubs, 

The wide and interesting diversity of the 
program which the staff at the training schoo] 
had worked out for the boys made discipline 
simply a routine event. The fact that a 
group of 70-odd lads from all parts of the 
State, few of whom had ever seen each 
other before, and a great many of whom 
had never been to a camp before, succeeded 
in getting along so well with each other 
that they parted good friends is the best 
tribute which can be paid those responsible 
for the program. 

The program was well varied to prevent 
monotony, yet none of the subjects was 
stinted. Each group of boys was split up 
into different competitive groups such as 
the Beavers, the Wolverines, etc. Each day 
was set aside for one particular study—one 
day was Fire Prevention Day, another Out- 
door Day, one a Game Day and another 
Land Use Day. 

On Fire Prevention Day the boys were 
taken to a nearby forest fire experiment 
station where they were shown forest fire 
fighting equipment, including a large plow 
and tractor, a rotary plow, various water 
tanks, pumpers, etc., and taught how to 
operate them. They also received instruction 
in fighting forest fires. All of the outdoor 
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officials taught the boys how to handle firearms. 





classes and demonstrations were observed 
with tremendous interest and orderliness. 

On Outdoor Day the boys were taught 
boat and canoe safety, how to make camp 
and build campfires, what kind of clothing 
to wear in the woods, interesting trail lore, 
etc. There was a discussion on fish foods 
and cover, followed by a search by the boys 
for aquatic insects in a nearby stream. 
Firearms demonstrations during which safety 
practices and woods courtesy in the use of 
firearms also were stressed. 

Two field trips were the highlights of 
Game Day. After a lecture on making a 
deer census drive, the boys were taken on 
an actual drive to see how it was done. 
They also visited prairie chicken booming 
grounds, ruffed grouse and sharptail grouse 
areas, and a beaver dam. 

Land Use Day began with a field trip on 
farm, forest and recreation land to study 
land use, and to Higgins Lake State Forest 
to study forest production and related uses. 
Afterwards the boys were told about fish 
and fish management practices. All of the 
week’s activities and studies were made more 
interesting by little competitive contests be- 
tween the different groups, and awards were 
given the winning group of each contest. 
This stimulated attention and kept the boys 
on their toes. 

Through the cooperation of the National 
Rifle Association a representative spent the 
whole three week period in the camp teach- 
ing the boys how to handle firearms. Many 
of them had never held a gun in their 
hands before. However, they were quick to 
learn, and through the excellent coaching 
of the NRA representative and several con- 
servation officers many of them won certif- 
icates for proficiency on the rifle range. 

At the conclusion of each day’s program, 
and just before dinner, the boys were per- 
mitted a swim in the crystal clear, cool 
waters of Higgins Lake, the sandy beach of 
which tapers gradually for about one- 
quarter mile without getting more than 
waist deep. In the evening some boys went 
on the range, others played ball, pitched 
quoits, etc., until class time. Evening classes 
were devoted almost entirely to illustrated 
lectures, all of which were most interesting. 
One evening’s program included a discussion 
on Law Enforcement by one of the Michi- 
gan Conservation Officers. 

No doubt because of its numerous fishable 
lakes and streams, fly-tying was by far the 
most popular of all the scheduled events, and 
the conservation officer in charge did double 
time during the whole course of the encamp- 
ment. Some of the boys were at it before 
breakfast and had to be chased out of the 
screen-closed veranda of the recreational 
building at bed-time. 

While the school is primarily a training 
institution for Michigan conservation officers, 
it is made available to many other groups 
and is operated the year around. During 
the summer months of 1945, the following 
groups are scheduled to attend their school: 


Geology Division, Dept. of Conservation 

Lands Division, Dept. of Conservation 

Radio Technicians, Dept. of Conservation 

State Oil Board 

Sportsmen’s Institute 

Conservation Committee—Dept. of Public 
Instruction 

State Purchasing Department 

Teachers’ Non-Credit Conservation 
Course 

(Continued on Page 29) 


other aquatics, 


Forest fire equipment was demonstrated. 
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By LANSE McCURLEY* 


Ilustration by 
Jacob Bates Abbott 








AS A sports editor for years the endless 
parade of youth in training and competi- 
tion has passed before my eyes and engaged 
my attention and interest and the ever in- 
creasing wonder to me is why the public 
schools throughout the length and breadth of 
the land do not incorporate fishing or hunting 
or both in their curricula of after class 
activities, if indeed, it would not pay them 
to have regular classes and courses in the 
two. 

I've watched star after star leave high 
school and college and go into the world 
of business and wage the fight of economics 
and grow soft of muscle and yielding of 
will and bereft of personal discipline be- 
cause the sports he played with others as 
part of this team or that were no longer his 
to enjoy. 

To play football there are eleven men 
needed on each side and two sides needed 
for a game and the gathering requires or- 
ganization and time and equipment and op- 
portunity. These are no longer as easy 
for him to find as they were when the old 
man was paying the bills and life was class- 
room and campus life. Baseball takes nine 
men to a team, basketball five, and teams 
must play teams. 

The risk of injuries are great in football, 
the most popular school and college sport 
of all, and the meets are far between for 
boys who have won their letters in track. 

Few towns and cities have rivers for crew. 
And besides crew is strenuous and de- 
manding. 

Young men fighting for a place in the 
business world cannot take long weeks and 
months to train for something that returns 
only medals and headlines. They cannot 
risk the broken legs and collar bones of the 
football field. They are headed ninety-nine 
times out of one hundred for one great 
group—the group of spectators. No longer 
can they afford to be participants. 

And here is where hunting and fishing 
come into their own. A man can get 
his car or catch a train and take his rod 
and reel to the lake or stream or ocean and 
wet a line all by himself in perfect pleasure 
and enjoyment. He can shoulder the old 
scattergun and tramp the fields with the un- 


deniably fine companionship of a dog. He 
can go into the deer woods in the winter 
when the snows catch the shadows of the 
tall pines or he can wallow in the fragrance 
of the high grass when summer’s hot suns 
bring out the wily woodchuck. 

There is no time in the entire sequence 
of the seasons when the rod and gun can- 
not be used and the wine of the outside 
move the red blood within him, and the 
reliance and confidence that are his heritage 
from a long line of pioneers reawaken to the 
call of the woods and the music of the 
streams. 


In other words, if taught to know and use 
the woods and streams, never again would 
he be at loss for exercise and recreation be- 
cause the time available to him was not 
available to many others. 


The other sports are great builders of men 
and no one can deny the remarkable place 
they rightly occupy in the life of school and 
college, and out of school and college, as 
well. But they end too soon for the aver- 
age man, they stop too suddenly for the 
average boy, they furnish a need and pro- 
vide an outlet and then they stop. Too 
often the aggressiveness that goes with them, 
and is such an integral part of them, stops 
with them. They will grow as the muscles 
grow soft, not because the gridirons and dia- 
monds and rings fail, but because the eco- 
nomic pattern of the world today is not 
made to allow for continued dalliance in the 
more popular sports. 

But with a gun and a rod there is open 
an endless world of different sights and 
scenes and adventures. There is offered the 





In the October or November 

Issue we hope to introduce 

two new features —one on 
dogs, one on guns. 


Watch for them! 











*Sports Editor, Philadelphia Daily News. 


relaxation of the far places and the chal- 
lenge that nature once made so strongly to 
primeval man that it still echoes in his 
subconscious and awakens as strong as ever 
when given the chance. 

The cathedral of the forest and the palace 
of the pines are ever within reach for brains 
tired of figures and eyes worn by buildings 
and horizons bound by factories and offices 

It would be a simple matter to install a 
course in hunting or fishing or both, It 
would have endless value because it would 
teach reliance and thus inspire confidence, 
for one goes with the other, and boys would 
be safe with guns and able to keep afloat in 
the water and alert to weather changes 
and understanding of their immediate needs. 


Most important to the young fellow leav- 
ing school would be an interest that would 
grow the greater with the leaving of school 
and economic growth instead of leaving him 
altogether or descending into the poverty 
of vicarious enjoyment alone. . 


The woods and the streams demand no 
record performances, raise no issues of vic- 
tory or defeat, strain not the heart or the 
mind, but rest and relax each. The values 
of the open would never be lost and waist 
would stay trim and minds would keep keen 
and tempers would hold even. The cost—a 
gun will last a lifetime, so will a rod and 
reel, the woods are close to all, the lake 
or ocean is never far away, the time is what 
you have to spare not what you must take. 


There is no season—al]l seasons are yours 
And this is why every father should see 
that his son grows up with something he 
can cherish and benefit from all his adult life 
as well as during his formative years. 


It is one reason for the great popularity 
and importance of the Boy Scout movement 
It is unfair to a boy to teach him in school 
only activities of physical nature which must 
stop when the time comes to go out int 
the world and enter business. 

It is decidedly unfair—it is unjust and it 
is unnecessary. And I wonder as I see the 
stars of the gridiron and the greats of the 
diamond and the stalwarts of the crewi 
win and lose for year after year in schod 
and college and then—stop. 

It is a tragedy. 
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THE MONUMENT 


RS. HOOKER was glad when noon 

came. The morning had dragged slow- 
ly even though she had put up clean cur- 
tains and given the settee a thorough brush- 
ing. Now the hands on the clock pointed 
at the ceiling and she was glad that the morn- 
ing had finished with the business of being 
morning and had put on the long clothes of 
afternoon. 

She went to the bedroom window that 
overlooked the garden, but Henry wasn’t 
there. He had finished putting in the onion 
sets, she noticed, and rolled up the marking 
lines and laid them on the grass. 


“Should have known,” she said, with a 


‘smile, and she went to the sunroom and saw 


him then in his customary place beneath the 
oak tree. He was sharpening a sickle with 
the little stone he always carried, and when 
she rapped with her finger he nodded with- 
out looking up, spat, put the stone in his 
pocket and stood up. Ai little stiff getting 
up. 

They ate without any talk because, after 
fifty—that is, forty-nine—years, there wasn't 
any need to be talking much. Anyway, they 
were both thinking the same thing and 
thinking about it in more or less the same 
way. In forty-nine, fifty years, you get to 
have the same ideas on most subjects. 

His good blue suit, then, he put on, and 
when he called, “Ma,” as he always did, she 
went in and fixed his Odd Fellows pin. The 
clasp was worn and it wouldn’t stay on just 
right. She had been fixing it for him ever 
since she could remember. 


She dressed next, in the green dress with 
the white flowers she had bought when she 
was installed as secretary of the guild. After 
that, she and Henry went irito the living 
room to wait. 


“Two o'clock, did he say?” Henry asked. 

“That’s what he said.” She took the letter 
from the desk top and walked with it to- 
ward the settee, holding it in both her hands. 
“Tll read it again.” 

Henry came and sat beside her. 

It wasn’t a long letter. There was a seal 
and a date and, “Dear Mr. and Mrs. Hooker.” 
Then the part that began: “In honor of your 
grandson, William T. Hooker, who died for 
his country, an appropriation has been made 
for a monument to be placed in your city 

” There was another paragraph about 
times and places of William T. Hooker's 
service, and finally: “I would like to call on 
you this coming Wednesday afternoon, both 
to renew our old friendship and take you to 
see the memorial before it is brought to Lyn- 
wood. It’s not far, and there may be some 
suggestions you would like to make. . .” 

The letter was signed: “Senator Roy E. 
Everett.” Mrs. Hooker pronounced the name 
carefully as she folded the paper and put it 
back into the envelope. 

“Roy Everett,” Henry said refiectively. 

“Senator Everett.” 

“I dunno,” Henry said, rubbing his chin. 
“I dunno sometimes. He used to be a pretty 
nice fellow, Judge Everett, before he got into 
these politics. Now it seems he’s like all the 
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others, throwing money right and left for 
monuments and what not . 7 

“It’s not throwing it away, Henry,” Mrs. 
Hooker protested mildly. “It’s not exactly 
that.” 


“And another thing, Bill isn’t the only ene 
not coming back. There was others. Good 
boys.” 

“He explained that,” Mrs. Hooker said. 
“Bill was . . . well, he was the first. It’s for 
the others, too. All of them. It’s .. .” 
But her voice caught and she stood up and 
put the letter back on the desk. 

Behind her, Henry went on with: “I’m not 
so sure Bill would like the idea himself. He 
wasn’t much for show . . .” But the words 
came indistinctly to her ears and she found 
herself staring through the archway, through 
the sunroom window, at the oak tree where 
Henry had been sitting. 

It was Bill’s tree, too, as much the boy’s 
as his grandfather’s. It was a warming place 
for both of them, a returning place. There 


they had sat in many suns while Henry had 
instructed the lad who was his grandchild in 
the ways of Indians and the ways of birds, 
showing him the proper way to sharpen a 
knife, the proper way to make a whistle, the 
proper way to live... 

The oak tree was Bill’s tree; he was like 
the oak growing. When he was a Boy Scout 
he wrote an essay called The Oak Is the Best 
Tree There Is. She still had it. He liked 
things made of oak and was so ready, any 
time, to praise its virtues that the fellows 
sometimes kidded him about it. It was funny 
how boys grew and grew and grew. . . and 
then died. 

Maybe a fancy monument was a waste of 
money. She could see Henry’s point of view: 
it brought no one back. But it wouldn’t do 
to make a fuss about it now. The first tear- 
ing hurt was gone and perhaps the granite 
and bronze, or whatever it was, would heip 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Photo Pennsylvania Dept. of Forests and Waters. 
The Witness Tree, Donegal Presbyterian Church, near Mt. Joy, Pennsylvania, is a 


living monument. 























RECOMMENDATIONS ON TRAINING PROGRAM 


(Based Upon Suggestions Submitted to Commission by Its Employes and Others Interested, and Revised 
on May 5, 1945.) 


NOTE: The Recommendations on Acquiring Lands which appeared in the August issue were also approved May 2, 1945. Incidentally, the law has 
been changed since these recommendations were submitted so that cooperators on Farm-Game Projects may now retain trapping privileges. 


GENERAL POLICY 

Background—The Commission's first training efforts consisted of a 
conference for Field Officers held in Harrisburg in the summer of 1920. 
In 1923 they were again assembled for three days at the Crystal Springs 
Club, Clearfield County. Thereafter conferences were held annually at 
various points (except during 1926, 1928, 1929, 1931), until the present 
Training School Program was started July 31, 1932. Under the confer- 
ence plan the groups were too large, the average three-day period was 
entirely too short to undertake a real instruction program, it was neces- 
sary to bring all officers to a central point at the same time, and the 
cost was out of proportion to the benefits derived. 

The Training School was started as an in-service training institution 
for its regular employes, and buildings which were embodied in the 
purchase of State Game Lands No. 54, near Brockway, Jefferson County, 
were utilized. (The present inventory value of the Training School 
property is $26,380.00). Six ome-week classes were scheduled between 
July 31 and September 11, 1932, and included all Field Officers. A like 
plan was followed during the years 1933 to 1935 inclusive. 

Early in 1936 the Commission authorized the establishment of the 
Training School on a more permanent basis, both for officers in the 
service as well as to train prospective employes for its field service. 
Rigid entrance examinations for student officers were required, and the 
old system of filling field vacancies by competitive examination for each 
position (started June 1, 1924) was discontinued. The first class of 35 
students was enrolled July 2, 1936; the second of 28 on June 20, 1937; 
and the third of 27 men on June 7, 1941. From the three classes 76 
men were graduated and assigned to field duty. The enrollment was 
from eight and one-half to nine months for each group, which period 
was equally divided between classroom and field training. Of the 76 
graduates, 68 are still in the Commission’s service, although 40 of them 
are temporarily with the military forces. These figures clearly prove 
that our trainees stay with the Department by preference. 

During 1937-39 inclusive, in-service courses from two weeks to a month 
were offered to the Field Officers on a voluntary basis, but since then 
no such ona classes were held due to conditions beyond the Com- 
mission’s control. 

Courses of Instruction—Prior to the establishment of the Training 
School, the courses of instruction were largely confined to general lec- 
tures on the various activities of the Commission. When the Training 


School was established in 1932, the in-service training course consisted 
primarily of the Game Law, legal procedure, land acquisition, refuge 
Management, game propagation, predator control, revolver instruction 
and self defense, and various other topics which were believed desirable. 

When training prospective employes began, the course of instruction 
was materially broadened to include available information on the latest 
known methods of game management and research findings, with em- 
phasis on public relations and preparation of reports. The course for 
student officers included simple military drills, regular physical instruc- 
tion, revolver and target practice, and self defense. The instructors 
included employes regularly stationed at the School, staff heads in 
Harrisburg, and specialists in various related lines of conservation and 
police work from other State Departments, educational institutions, etc. 

In the beginning of the training program a majority of the officers 
requested more instruction in law enforcement, but as the program 
developed many more requested the latest land management techniques 
and practices, research findings, and courses in practical biology. Each 
group was requested to comment on the course of instruction and 
offered suggestions for the improvement of future courses. 

Results Obtained—Since the training program started in 1932, the 
entire organization has been much better equipped to discharge the | 
multiple duties which now confront conservation officers, also to render 
outstanding public service in cases of floods and other disasters. The 
student officers who have graduated from the School, in the main, have 
given a much better account of themselves than men formerly em- 
i under the competitive examination system inaugurated in June 

Other Training Activities—A training program for prospective Super- 
visors was launched in 1940, to develop men who would be eligible to 
take competitive examinations when vacancies occur in supervisory 
positions. This program, as well as the regular in-service training 
courses at the School, was suspended due to the war and the con- 
sequent shortage of manpower. 

An in-service training course for office employes was held during the 
winter of 1938-39, and Stenographer-Clerks in the Field Division Offices 
were given a brief program of training in Harrisburg this past summer. 
Short courses were also given during the years 1938-39 to small groups 
of selected officers to fit them for special investigation work. 








Immediate 


Future 
Current Practices Changes Recommended Program Recommendations 





A. TRAINING NEW | Under the Law no Training School classes | None. 

FIELD EMPLOYES for new employes can be selected until 
six months after the war, because such 
enrollment automatically gives the en- 
rollees merit system status if they com- 
plete the required course and render a 
year of probationary service satisfactorily. 
The program as now established has 
definitely proven its worth and classes 
should be enrolled on a comparable basis 
as additional trainees are needed. 


A training course of one year is recommended. 
Since it is not wise to enroll too large a group 
at one time it is now believed that the next 
student class should consist of not more than 
28 men, or four from each of the seven Field 
Divisions. 

It is not advisable to prepare complete require- 
ments and qualifications very far in advance of 
the enrollment of a class, so that any changes 
in requirements should be deferred. 

It is felt the compensation paid student officers 
in the past, namely, $2.00 per day, will be 
entirely too low to meet future needs, and it is 
recommended that this amount be very 
materially increased so that married men may 
be able to enroll for the course of instruction. 
In accordance with the suggestions of the Secre- 
tary of the Budget, student officers both in the 
School and during their probationary period, 
should in the future be carried on the regular 
payroll rather than on per diem, so as to give 
them benefit of such service on their retirement. 
It is recommended that a more fully qualified 
staff of instructors be used at the School in the 
future, headed by a trained, experienced educator 
who has the required administrative ability, 
supplemented by details of men from our own 
organization who are specialists in their re- 
spective fields with ability to instruct others. 
(In addition, supplemental instructors would be 
secured from other State Departments, State 
College, Carnegie Museum, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Soil Conservation Service, etc.) 
Since the present Training School is so far re- 
moved from Harrisburg and is located in a 
climate where it is difficult to maintain demon- 
strations of certain plantings and food and 
cover development, the Commission should look 
forward to the possibility of relocating the 
Training School at a more advantageous point. 
Suggested sites to be considered are State Game 
Lands No. 145, at Mt. Gretna, Lebanon County, 
or State Game Lands No. 176, near State College. 
Both of these sites would be much more 
desirable from many standpoints than the pres- 
ent one. In the event the School is later re- 
located, the present buildings could be used to 
advantage under our proposed Conservation 
Educational Training Program. 





B. IN-SERVICE The Supervisors have not received any in- | None. Training field conferences at appropriate inter- 
TRAINING service training at the Training School vals throughout the year and at various places 
since 1935, throughout the State are recommended. 








Whenever possible after the Training School 
reopens, a special one-week training course is 
recommended on such subjects as employee 
management, public relations, conducting meet- 
ings, research activities, and various phases of 
modern game management practices. 
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2. Present Officers 





3. Returning Service- 
men 











4. Prospective Field 
Division Super- 
visors 


| 


Discontinued due to war conditions. 





Training field conferences at ap- 
propriate intervals throughout 
the year and at various places 
throughout the State are rec- 
ommended. Harrisburg staff 
heads should conduct some of 
these conferences while others 
should consist of discussions on 
various field problems of the 
Game Commission, conducted by 
ow of the officers of the Divi- 
sion, 


Since the end of the war is so uncertain, it is 
recommended that the Commission refrain from 
scheduling present officers for in-service training 
until after our servicemen return to the vacan- 
cies now existing. 


It is believed that all future in-service training 
should be mandatory, and scheduled at least 
every other year for a period of two weeks for 
each class, to bring present officers up to date 
with Commission activities. 





| None. 


Since returning servicemen will have been out 
of touch with the work of the Game Commis- 
sion, it is recommended, as rapidly as a sufficient 
number report for duty to justify opening the 
School, that they immediately be sent to the 
School for a minimum of three weeks of re- 
training-~in their work. 








This program has also been suspended be- 
cause of war conditions. 


In case a vacancy in the posi- 
tion of Field Division Super- 
visor, only Trainees on the 
eligible list at that time shall 
be permitted to take the Super- 
visor’s examination. It is rec- 
ommended that the Commission 
now adopt a rule that any 
candidate for these positions 
who in the past failed, or who 
in the future may fail, to pass 
a minimum grade of 15% shall 
not be eligible to take a second 
examination for Supervisor. until 
he has again attained eligibility 
in a succeeding examination for 
supervisory trainees. 





It is recommended that as soon as practical 
after all servicemen have returned to duty, an 
examination be held for Trainees as prospective 
Field Division Supervisors, selecting one man 
from each Division to take this training. 


It is recommended that the office management 
portion of the Supervisor Trainee course be con- 
ducted by the Division of Training at Division 
Offices, while the field training be under the 
direction of the Division Supervisors, as assigned. 


To provide continuity to this plan, qualifying 
examinations should be given once a year until 
a maximum of four prospective Supervisors have 
been trained in each of the seven Divisions. 


Consideration should be given to the plan of 
having a trained conference leader in each 
Division, the object being to assist the Division 
of Training to convey to the Field Officers such 
knowledge as they should have concerning the 
latest policies and operations. Supervisory 
trainees might well be used for this special duty. 








5. Office - In - Service 
Training 


In-Service training for Harrisburg Office 
employes was given in 1939 and a course 
is now scheduled for the fall and winter 
of 1944-45. 


The Field Division Office Stenographer- 
Clerks were given a two and one-half day 
instruction course in Harrisburg in May 
1944 to familiarize them with the duties 
of their positions and enable them to be 
of more assistance to the Supervisors. 


None. 


It is recommended that an office in-service 
training course be scheduled each winter, with 
the training of Stenographer-Clerks in Field 
Division Offices held every other year. When a 
new girl is appointed in Field Division Offices 
someone from the Division of Training should 
instruct her in her duties and see that she gets 
started properly in her new position. 





6. Technicians and 
Game Farm Super- 
intendents 


Up to the present time training for 
Technicians and Farm Superin- 
tendents has been confined to conferences 
held at Harrisburg. 


None. 


It is recommended that these two | eo of 
employes be given a week’s course of training 
at either Harrisburg or the Training School once 
@ year, securing the services of specialists from 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, Pennsylvania 
State College, and elsewhere as instructors. 





7. Staff Heads 


No special training has been provided. 
Staff-Supervisors’ meetings have been held 
several times annually, which in part have 
been used for training purposes. 


It is recommended that a special 
course be provided in the con- 
ducting of meetings or con- 
ferences, public relations, re- 
search activities, and various 
phases of modern game manage- 
ment practices so that the staff 
heads may be better fitted to 
coordinate their own work with 
that of other units, along de- 
fined lines in keeping with the 
ne program and poli- 
cies. 


It is recommended that the plan outlined in the 
preceding column be made a regular and con- 
tinuing part of the general training program. 








8. Deputy Game Pro- 
tectors 


In 1929 specially selected deputies were 
permitted to attend a state-wide field 
conference held on the military reserva- 
tion at Mt. Gretna. In 1932 and 1933 two 
Deputy Game Protectors were selected 
from each Field Division to attend re- 
fresher classes at the school. 


In the past some District Game Protectors 
have conducted deputy meetings and 
schools of instruction, but these have been 
discontinued for various reasons. 


It is recommended that District 
Game Protectors resume deputy 
training conferences and make 
every effort to weld their dep- 
uties together into a unified 
well-trained group of auxiliary 
officers, some of whom would be 
eligible to take the examination 
for the Training School, 


Expenses to such training con- 
ferences shall be borne by the 
Commission. 


In addition to the district instruction con- 
ferences, it is recommended that when time 
permits specially selected Deputy Game Pro- 
tectors be sent to the Training School for a one 
or two-week course of instruction in Game Law 
Enforcement, Land Management Practices, and 
related subjects. 





9. Leaders of Sports- 
men’s Groups 


None. 








It is recommended that special 
training conferences be held 
either locally in various areas 
of the State or at the Training 
School for specially selected 
leaders of Sportsmen’s Clubs so 
that these men may become 
more familiar with the program 
of the Commission and be better 


qualified to coordinate their 
activities with our programs. 
(These conferences could no 


doubt be patterned after the 
three-day courses in conserva- 
tion which the State of Illinois 
has recently provided at their 
Training School for leaders of 
the Illinois Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs). 





It is recommended that the plan outlined in the 
preceding column be made a regular and con- 
tinuing part of the general training program. 
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“I believe the last time I wrote you I 
was in Tehran, Iran. While in Iran I applied 
to attend O.C.S., and on December 31, 1944, 
I received orders to return to the states to 
go to school. I know there is no way I 
would rather have started the New Year 
than traveling toward the good old US.A. 

“I traveled by air to Naples, Italy, with 
stops at Cairo and Bengasi. From Naples 
I was on a fast transport. It took eight 
days to reach Boston. It was an uneventful 
trip compared with that I had on the way 
over to Iran. On the way over I had a 
first-hand demonstration of the accuracy of 
the Jerry totpedo planes, just off the coast 
of Algiers, and I can assure you that a 
Liberty ship is much more comfortable than 
a lifeboat. 

“Upon arriving in the States I had eight 
days in which to report to Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, so I spent five of the shortest days of 
my life at home. I guess Shaffer told you 
of our meeting at the school. It surely was 
coincidence. The first Sunday at the school 
we had a real old ‘gab’ session, Bill Hodge 
and Bob Lichtenberger came down to see 
us. It was almost like a Division meeting. 

“One day Shaffer and I were watching a 
new class march by, when he suddenly 
almost exploded as he recognized Trexler 
in the class. So you can see the Pennsy!- 
vania Game Commission was pretty well 
represented at the CM.P.—O.CS. 

“After graduating I was assigned here in 
Atlanta, Georgia, where I work with the 
Provost Marshal and like it a lot. I had 
hoped for an assignment a little nearer home, 
but just to be any place in the US. is good 
enough for me.”—Lt. Donald E. Miller, 1428 
SCU Det. No. 1, Ft. McPherson, Ga. 





‘T'm writing to let you know Im still 
intact, but it is no fault of the Jerry. He 
tried his best to scatter my anatomy all 
over this kroutland. All he succeeded in 
doing was to dissect my typewriter for 
which I shall never forgive him. I’m getting 
back at him now and am taking my bucket 
of blood in the form of trout and game. 

“Now that the war is over I go hunting 
and fishing every chance I get. So far I’ve 
caught all the trout I can handle, two deer, 
and about 20 Belgium hares. The deer are 
very small, running anywhere from 40 to 60 
pounds, and as for antlers, I have yet to see 
one with over four points. Even these have 
very small, scrubby antlers. 

“The carbines we have bring them down 
in a heap with one shot. However, I think 
the .30 carbine is over-rated and would be 
useless on game in Pennsylvania. Sports- 


men in Pennsylvania who are figuring on 
getting a carbine at the end of the Jap 
war will do better if they forget about the 
carbine as a sporting arm, for unless you 
are a crack-shot and place your shots in a 
vital zone it will not bring them down. 
Several of us proved this to ourselves when 
we went out hunting Belgium hares. The 
only time we stopped one cold out of ten 
was when we either hit them in the head, in 
the chest close to the heart, or some other 
vital organ. As a result my opinion of the 
30 cal. carbine as a sporting arm for deer 
is very small.”—Pvt. Frank J. Floss, Head- 
quarters & Service Co., 624 Engr. Topo- 
graphic Bn., APO 403, New York, N. Y. 





“I am with Army intelligence and, as you 
know, that is interesting work—not too 
pleasant at times but nevertheless a little 
more exciting than holding down a seat in 
the House. 

“I have done quite a bit of traveling since 
I came into the service. I spent 14 months 
in the 97th Infantry as a rifleman, and I’ve 
been in England, Italy, Hawaii, Australia, 
China, Burma, India, Iran, Iraq, Palestine, 
Egypt and all of North Africa. I’ve crossed 
both oceans, once each by air and ship, flew 
the Hump, and here I am back for the second 
time in the Philippines. Right now I’m 
ready to get back and spend my time in the 
Pennsylvania hills.".—Lt. Burton E. Tarr, 
S.S. Flyaway, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


—_——— 


A MAN-EATING TIGER IN THE 
BURMA JUNGLES 


“The scene of this story takes place in the 
dense part of the Burma Jungles around a 
small landing strip of the United States 
Army ‘Air Force and involves both military 
personnel and professional hunters. The 
scenery is very similar to the valley between 
Hollidaysburg and Bedford, other than the 
high mountain peaks in the background 
which are the beginning of The Hump. 

“Have you ever gone through a monsoon? 
Well, we have, and it is most annoying. We 
are settled in a valley around which there 
is a river that flows as the Susquehanna in 
Pennsylvania does. After raining for about 
one month continually, the water rises at 
such rapidity that it washes out our bridges, 
pipeline, and all means of transportation 
other than our aircraft. Due to this sur- 
rounding water on all four sides we are also 
faced with another problem. Several species 
of game are encircled with us; however, a 


man-eating Bengal Tiger is our worst dan- 
ger. After a tiger has eaten all the small 
game available, he has no substitute but 
human flesh. Let us call this animal which 
is the center of attraction ‘Chief’. 


“Chief became very bold and one night 
entered camp looking for a victim. He chose 
a colored lad of an Engineering Battalion as 
his prize. A leap from the door of the tent 
put him in such a position that he straddled 
the soldier and clawed him up enough to 
taste human blood. Luckily the big cat 
became frightened and departed about as 
quickly as he entered. We overlooked this 
incident as a minor accident and let it go 
as another unsolved jungle mystery, neglect- 
ing the fact that ‘Chief’ had tasted human 
blood. 

“Three days later, an aircrew member 
flew in and due to bad weather was unfor- 
tunate enough to have to sleep in a tran- 
sient bashe with no sides. By now ‘Chief’ had 
become more ravenous and considered the 
airman easy prey. Skilfully sneaking across 
the runway he again tried his luck. Leaping 
through the sides of the bashe he pounced 
upon his victim but the noise awakened 
several other men and they scared him away. 
The victim was clawed deeply on the legs 
and arms. 

“We didn’t consider this a minor infrac- 
tion, but a burning desire to go after ‘Chief.’ 
After arranging to get a group of men to- 
gether with carbines, tommy-guns and 
Garands we organized a hunt. Due to the 
area being only about three miles in area it 
looked like a cinch. The natives, which 
are called Bush-beaters, are a picturesque 
sight. They preceded us in the almost im- 
possible job of breaking our way through 
the dense jungles. They are armed only 
with a machetti, which is about all their 
dress consists of except a small rag covering 
their bodies. 

“The little men go through the jungles 
similar to the way we travel through the 
woods hunting or putting on a drive for 
deer. They holler and beat the thick under- 
brush in such a way that all of the game 
flushes. Finally, after about three hours of 
encircling, we heard our native scream 
‘TIGAH’ and up flashed ‘Chief’. He was 
in such a position that the nearest man 
would have to fire in a direct line with 
the hunters. It was our first good look at 
him. He was about 8% feet long, could 
jump or leap a long distance, and had the 
sneaking ability to out-smart us and sneak 
into a denser part of the jungle. 


“We continued our search and by tracking 
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him our natives led us to a clump of very 
dense undergrowth approximately 75 feet 
in diameter. Four men went in after him. 
A funny incident occurred which I think 
you'll enjoy. A colored engineer said, ‘No 
sah, I’se not goin into that tigah until I done 
puts on my bayonet’. He wasn’t afraid 
then. They went in to flush ‘Chiefie’, but 
this time the boys weren’t so eager. We en- 
circled them in such a position that we 
could cover them should the opportunity 
arise 


“An officer was pretty close to him and he 
let out a roar that would make anyone’s 
hair’ stand on end. The ground actually 
shook from the vibration caused by that 
man-eater. As I saw it happen, when 
‘Chiefie‘ let out his challenge the natives 
took for the trees, gaining the tops in nothing 
flat. To make a long story short, that tiger 
slipped through us in all the excitement. 
The officer said that when he came onto 
the tiger the animal gave a spring and a 
roar. In his actual words, he said, ‘I was 
petrified.” Such was the first day’s hunt 
and the results were—soaking wet and no 
tiger. 

“The next day the hunt was resumed but 
still no results. Then the army officers put 
out an order that we were to quit hunting 
as they were bringing in a professional tiger 
hunter whose ultimatum was to hunt alone 
without competition. I saw him only once- 
He was a boy of 14, very small in stature, 
with a very light gun that resembled a .410 
shotgun. To date he has had no results 
and the tiger was supposedly seen once after 
that. A soldier emptied his .45 automatic 
on a shadow that resembled a tiger. 


“In order to protect ourselves from then 
on, we used smudge pots with oil and gaso- 
line burning at all times during the night, 
and spaced close enough to lighten the area 
between pots. 

“This is a funny sort of ending, as most 
stories conclude with getting the final shot, 
dressing the animal and preserving the hide. 
But all I can say is that we will have to 
let it pass as another one that got away. 
So, if any of you gentlemen would consider 
a post-war hunting trip to Burma to con- 
tinue the hunt after the war is over—that 
is providing you pay all expenses and make 
arrangements where to have your remains 
(what’s left of you after ‘Chiefie’ get fin- 
ished) sent—you can get my address from 
the Pennsylvania Game News. Incidentally, 
I have an 8 gauge shotgun to lend to the 
financier. The last fellow who shot it was 
turned around three times and knocked 
out like a light. Any replies will be 
promptly answered for that post-war date.” 
—S/Sgt. James V. Meisel, 319th Troop Car- 
rier Sqdn. (Commando) Ist Air Commando 
Group, APO 690, c/o Postmaster, New York. 
(Jungles of Burma). 


We recently learned that Lt. “Bob” Mc- 
Dowell of the G-C’s staff has been awarded 
a silver star citation for gallantry in action 
at Bauernshaft, Germany, on March 8, 1945. 





Recent visitors to the Harrisburg office 
have been Lt. Richard Gerstell, Lt. Nicholas 
Ruha, Lt. Robert McDowell and PFC Delbert 
Batchelor. These men all dropped in to say 
“hello” while they were home on furloughs. 
It was good to see them again. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


“Here comes a note from one of your boys. 
I know that it is a little late, but better 
late than never. 

“How are all the folks in the Harrisburg 
office? I sure do hope that you are all 
in the best of health. I don’t need to ask 
how things are going because I know that 
the ‘gang’ will make them go. They always 
have and they won’t stop now. 

“We have been fairly busy since we left 
France. First we went to Hemer, Ger- 
many and there cleaned up a concentratjon 
camp of about 23,000 persons. Most of 
these were Russians. Boy, what a job 
and what a mess! I’m sure that none 
of us will ever forget that first sight. We 
had heard plenty about them but you have 
to see one to really be able to believe the 
things you hear. 

“From Hemer we moved into Branan, 
Austria. It was here that we took care of 
our first American boys. They were only 
there about four days and then started on 
their journey back to the States. They 
were mostly all Air Corps fellows who had 
been captured as long as three years. They 
were in the best shape of any prisoners that 
we have seen. None of them were made to 
work like the other prisoners that we have 
taken care of. After the Americans we 





“He pounced upon his victim ... ” 


got about 400 Russians, Poles, etc., into our 
hospital. 

“From there we moved to Gmunden, 
Austria. Here we helped another bunch 
run another hospital in another concentra- 
tion camp. This camp was made up of all 
political prisoners. Here I saw my first 
crematory. There were bodies still there 
which they, the Germans, didn’t have a 
chance to cremate. 


“From there we were moved back into Ger- 
many to a place called Hohenfels. Here we 
ran a hospital in a camp of Polish people. 
We had a pretty good setup there since all 
we did was supervise. It was too good to 
last and we were only there for about one 
week. Then we moved here to our present 
piace. 

“Not all of the things that I’ve seen have 
been horrible and not all of my time has 
been spent working. I’ve had some good 
times too. While still in France I was for- 
tunate enough to be able to spend a couple 
of days in Paris. Not the Paris that used 
to be, but nevertheless quite a gay place. 
We surely did have a great time. We 
visited all the places of interest and believe 
me there are surely a lot of them. 
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“T’ve also seen quite a few interesting and 
pretty places in Austria. and Germany. I 
have taken quite a few rolls of film. I am 
sorry that I haven’t: been able to get hold 
of some kodachrome film because some of 
the pictures would have been very beautiful 
in color. 

“T’ve seen quite a bit of game since coming 
over here—pheasants, quail, Hungarians, 
squirrels, rabbits and hares and deer. When 
I was in Gnunden a fellow wanted to take 
me hunting for mountain goats but I couldn’t 
get away. He guaranteed me a shot in two 
days. I sure would have liked to take him 
up on his offer. While at Gnunden I did get 
to do some trout fishing, though, and that 
helped a lot."—PFC John. P. Eicholtz, 
33930964, 515th Cl. Co. APO 403, New York. 





“Just where have I been hiding that until 
today I never set eyes on that magazine 
called ‘Pennsylvania Game News’ (April 
1945 issue). Where did I find it? India, in 
a batch of Red Cross magazines- And did I 
ever jump on it? Well I'll say. What a sur- 
prise that I should live so close (Mayville, 
N. Y.) and never see one of those eye 
openers, 

“It is really ‘on the beam’ as we say in 
the Air Corps. In this. man’s war we all 
talk of our home states and we all say it is 
the best, but for me good ol’ Pennsylvania 
ranks among the three on my list, and I 
mean they rank equal, too. 

“I only wish that the people who read your 
magazine knew how the boys, or rather men, 
who had to come to a far away place like 
this would appreciate a magazine like it if 
they could get it. It sure would go nice 
with that ol’ pipe when we get a chance 
to sit and think of times gone by.”—Cpl. G. 
Blanchard, 903 S.G. Co., 28 Air Depot, APO 
492, c/o Postmaster, New York. 





“Did you notice my letter heading? Our 
geographical location is no longer secret. My 
present location is the western terminus of 
the Stilwell road, of which you have prob- 
ably read something. We are part of the 
military police organization which controls 
the traffic on the entire road. The road is 
getting a real test now during the monsoon 
season. Plenty of stuff being pushed through 
in spite of the weather. Seven inches of 
water in one day at places—23 inches of 
rainfall in a six-day period at another loca- 
tion. That gives you some idea of the 
amount of rain here.”—Sgt. John S. Shuler, 
33571145, 699th M.P. Co., APO 689, c/o Post- 
master, New York. 





“A few weeks ago while traveling in the 
outskirts of the City of Munich, I noticed a 
ycung deer, and I’m quite sure it was a 
buck, standing near the road in a small 
grass plot. He didn’t seem at all frightened 
or excited until we were a considerable dis- 
tance past him. Then he dashed across the 
road behind us, and at full speed ran toward 
a small woodlot off in the distance. 

“To me, this was very unusual, seeing a 
deer in the outskirts of such a large city. 
I have seen several others here in Germany, 
one very large deer that I could not dis- 
tinguish, and a few small does. 

“On an average I think the deer over here 
are much smaller than in Pennsylvania. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Memorial 





Dr. Carl B. Rosenkrans 


T IS with deepest regret that we’ announce 

the death of Commissioner Car] B. Rosen- 
krans, of East Stroudsburg. 

Seized with a heart attack as he and a 
companion were washed overboard from a 
fishing craft at Indian River Inlet, Delaware, 
on August 23, Dr. Rosenkrans was dead 
when taken from the water. 

Born in East Stroudsburg, Nov. 5, 1886, 
he studied at East Stroudsburg State Teach- 
ers college and attended Medico-Chirurgical 
college, Philadelphia. He was a_ general 
practitioner from 1911, and owner of a priv- 
ate hospital, the Rosenkrans hospital in East 
Stroudsburg. 

A veteran of World War I, he served as 
a captain in the medical corps with the 
322nd Infantry. He was to have been a 
candidate for mayor of East Stroudsburg in 
the coming election. 

Among the many social and fraternal or- 
ganizations to which he belonged were the 
Saw Creek Hunting and Fishing Association 
and the Maskenhosha Rod and Gun Club. 
Because of this active participation in sports- 
men’s activities and his intense interest in 
and knowledge of conservation principles, he 
was appointed by Governor Martin on April 
13, 1944 to serve on the Game Commission. 

A widely known and well loved phil- 
anthropist of Northeastern Pennsylvania and 
a sportsman of state renown, Dr. Rosen- 
kran’s death is deeply felt by all who knew 
him. 











WHAT A MAN! 
By A FRIEND 
We've met here tonight, according to plans, He fishes and hunts, he’s a sportsman su- 
To honor our friend, Car] Rosenkrans; on 
Not as doctor or surgeon or Commissioner — a grand man on the Governor's 


of Game, 
But as your friend and my friend—who 
is always the same. 


‘He carries a smile wherever he goes, 
He radiates sunshine from his head to his 
toes; 
His waistline is big to make space for his 
heart; 
Of things worthwhile—he is always a part. 


At work and at play he does so much 
To make people happy with his kindly 


touch; 
He’s helping, he’s doing all things that he 
can z 
To make life more pleasant—for his fellow 
man. 


To protect the State’s wildlife with sense 
and good poise, 
He'll be helping the game—not just mak- 
ing a noise. 


You can count on his wisdom and interest 
too, 
To do a fine job for me and for you; 
To Governor Martin who said “Doc is my 
choice,” 
Goes our vote of thanks—at the top of 
our voice. 


So as your friend and my friend, he is 
honored today 
By what he has done—not what we have 
to say, 
We know he'll be doing the best that he 
can, 
Tis typical of “Doc”—Ye Gods! What a 
Man! 


(Prom a tribute presented at a banquet shortly after Dr. Rosenkrans’ appointment.) 


THE SKY LINE TRAIL 


Have you ever taken the sky line trail, 

Way up from the valleys below? 

And wended your way through the rocks 
about, 

Way up, to where breezes blow? 


Have you ever stood on the mountain top, 
As you reached the summit high? 

Then surrendered your soul to nature, 

As the clouds went sailing by? 


Have you ever stood on the rocks above, 
With your head held Oh! so high; 

And breathed the air in it’s pureness, 
And cast your troubles away with a sigh? 


Have you ever experienced the thrill of life, 

As you came up from the valleys below; 

When your mind, and soul were so full of 
strife, 

That you didn’t know where to go? 


If you have you’ve found life’s fullness. 
What a relief, as your troubles depart; 
When you take yourself up the sky line trail, 
"Tis there your soul takes heart. 


"Tis there you renew your grip on life. 
Nature makes strong men, out of frail; 
And you will say good bye to your troubles, 
When you hit the sky line trail. 

By Harry C. Kuagns. 


A TOAST TO AUTUMN 
By Hilda Clark Fairchild 


Here’s to the season of jewels and crowns, 
Of royal purple and golden gowns; 

When bittersweet clusters of orange hue 
And woodbines adorn the avenue; 

Maples lift proudly their ruby heads, 
And sumacs flaunting their flaming reds, 
Contend with asters of heavenly blue 
While elms drop their tawny leaves on you. 


Ah! autumn, beware, last days are nigh! 
We hear the wild geese honking high, 
And watch the flocking of crows at morn 
Gathered in fields of yellow corn; 

Purple veils cling to the distant hills— 
Silver moon caresses, the white frost stills 
These brilliant hues without one cry— 
But whispering, “Spirit can never die.” 


MEMORIAL . 


Herbert L. Beatty, 57, of Ewing, former 
Pennsylvania Game Supervisor, died July 
28. Mr. Beatty had been in failing health 
for the past two years but his illness did not 
become critical until a few days previous 
to his death. 

Mr. Beatty was appointed a State Game 
Protector on June 2, 1916 and subsequentiy 
became a Division Supervisor in charge of 
a 12-county area in Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. He was a loyal, conscientious em- 
ploye until he resigned on September 1, 
1931. 

Conservationists and sportsmen have in- 
deed lost a friend with the passing of Mr. 
Beatty. 
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GROUSE HUNTER LEW 


I live in Pennsylvania, 

The home of hunting men, 
Who answer to the summons 
Of mountain, moor, and glen. 


Some like to hunt the rabbit, 
That rolling furry ball, 

When beagle hounds are baying 
They answer to the call. 


Some prefer the squirrel 

That hides above the limb. 

They watch till he forgets and lets 
His own tail tell on him. 


Some would chase the ringneck 
Through grassy swamp and swale 
To get a chance to sight along 
That fancy two-foot tail. 


Just let an old racoon start out 

And Dad and Ken and Jim 

Right soon will have their lanky hounds 
A-baying after him. 


But give to me the old ruffed grouse, 
That roaring thunder wing, 

The best that hunters hunt for, 

The Pennsylvania king. 


Give me too my hunting pal, 

A grouseman through and through 
A sportsman of the highest type, 
That keen grouse hunter Lew. 


Grouse hunter Lew who when a boy 
Explored the forest wide, 

He opened many a secret door 

And took a look inside. 


He likes the woodland music, 

The hum, the song, the call, 

But when the grouse are drumming 
He likes that best of all. 


However far they’re feeding 

From path or beaten road 

He seems to know just where to find 
The place where they explode. 


And when they do he knows the way 
To stop the feathery goods, 

Uncanny like he separates them 

From the tangled woods. 


He never mixes alcohol 
And powder for the kill 
And never has to substitute 
Profanity for skill. 


And when he takes a friend with him 
To some wild grouse corral 

He does not spend his time and thought 
On how to beat his pal. 


He does not care about the grouse, 
Just who shall bring it down, 

But he does care what friends they are 
When they get back to town. 


So when it comes to hunting grouse 
And hunting friendship too 

I have yet to meet the man 

Who beats Grouse Hunter Lew. 


F. Judson Sewall, 


New Wilmington, Pa. 
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Part-Time Lecturers Appointed 


The Game Commission, at its meeting on 
June 28, decided to increase the scope of 
its educational program in the field and ap- 
proved the appointment of a corps of part- 
time lecturers for this purpose. These repre- 
sentatives whose names, addresses and affili- 
ations follow, will make their debut before 
a great many Teachers’ Institutes this Fall 
and will thereafter be available for assign- 
ment to sportsmen’s clubs, Civic Clubs, etc. 

Mrs. J. Charles Runk of Stone Acres, 
Bradford Woods, Pa., Chairman on Conser- 
vation and Gardens, Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs, Maxwell Steel, Huntingdon, Pa., Civic 
leader locally affiliated with Women’s and 
Garden Clubs. 

Mrs. Ellen Dietrich, 1141 Roosevelt Drive, 
Upper Darby, Pa., Secretary, Pennsylvania 
Conservation Committee, Secretary Mont- 
gomery County Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, and Secretary Lower Merion Rod 
and Gun Club. 

Mr, Charles H. Nehf, 1638 North 21st Street, 
Allentown, Pa. Chairman, Southeastern 
Division of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, a teacher in the Allen- 
town schools and an outdoor columnist for 
the Allentown Morning Call. 

Mr. E. M. Swanger, Lebanon, Pa., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Division 
of the Izaak Walton League and an official 
of the Lebanon Business College. 

Mr. Seth Myers, 380 North Oakland Ave- 
nue, Sharon, Pa., Secretary of the North- 
western Division of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs, and an outdoor 
writer for the several newspapers. 

Mr. Nicholas Casillo, 211 West Winter Ave- 
nue, New Castle. Naturalist, author and 
teacher of Biology in the schools of New 


6 Sat 


Castle. He recently completed a book on 
conservation and biology which will be off 
press shortly. 

Mr, Stephen Emanuel, Boyd Dodson School, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Vice-Chairman of North- 
eastern Division of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs and Supervis- 
ing Principal of the schools of Wilkes-Barre, 


Mr. R. W. Steventon, 13 West Catawissa 
Street, Nesquehoning, Pa., Chairman, Con- 
servation Committee, Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs, and principal of 
the Nesquehoning High School. 


Mr. Robert Ford, 130 West Ninth Avenue, 
Homestead, Wildlife photographer and lec- 
turer, 


In the past all requests for educational 
services were handled by Mr. Randolph 
Thompson, of State College, and the seven 
Field Division offices. Despite this effort 
the Commission was unable to meet the 
demand and decided that a well qualified 
group of part-time lecturers would solve the 
problem. These representatives are educa- 
tors for the most part and have been ardent 
and enthusiastic conservationists for many 
years. Their presentation before all groups 
shall be entirely from ‘an educational stand- 
point. A number of them are officers in the 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and the 
Izaak Walton League. 

The Commission also reassigned Mr. Ran- 
dolph Thompson to school and youth pro- 
grams entirely, and any club or organization 
interested in securing his services for such 
purpose should make its request direct to 
the Game Commission at Harrisburg. The 
same procedure should also be followed in 
requesting the services of the part-time lec- 
turers hereinbefore mentioned. 





Above are several part-time lecturers recently appointed by the Commission in an 


endeavor to extend its educational program more widely. 
Robert Steventon, Mr. N. R. Casillo, Mr. Robert Ford and Mr. Stephen Emanuel. 
Mrs. Ellen Dietrich, Mrs. Maxwell Steel and Mr. E. M. Swanger. 
the photograph was taken were: Mrs. J. Charles Runk, Mr. 


* 


Standing, left to right: Mr. 
Sitting: 
Those not present when 
Charles H. Nehf and Mr. Seth 
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Memorial 





T IS with deepest regret that we’ announce 

the death of Commissioner Carl B. Rosen- 
krans, of East Stroudsburg. 

Seized with a heart attack as he and a 
companion were washed overboard from a 
fishing craft at Indian River Inlet, Delaware, 
on August 23, Dr. Rosenkrans was dead 
when taken from the water. 

Born in East Stroudsburg, Nov. 5, 1886, 
he studied at East Stroudsburg State Teach- 
ers college and attended Medico-Chirurgical 
college, Philadelphia. He was a general 
practitioner from 1911, and owner of a priv- 
ate hospital, the Rosenkrans hospital in East 
Stroudsburg. 

A veteran of World War I, he served as 
a captain in the medical corps with the 
322nd Infantry. He was to have been a 
candidate for mayor of East Stroudsburg in 
the coming election. 

Among the many social and fraternal or- 
ganizations to which he’ belonged were the 
Saw Creek Hunting and Fishing Association 
and the Maskenhosha Rod and Gun Club. 
Because of this active participation in sports- 
men’s activities and his intense interest in 
and knowledge of conservation principles, he 
was appointed by Governor Martin on April 
13, 1944 to serve on the Game Commission. 

A widely known and well loved phil- 
anthropist of Northeastern Pennsylvania and 
a sportsman of state renown, Dr. Rosen- 
kran’s death is deeply felt by all who knew 











Dr. Carl B. Rosenkrans him. 
WHAT A MAN! 
By A FRIEND 
We've met here tonight, according to plans, He fishes and hunts, he’s a sportsman su- 
To honor our friend, Car] Rosenkrans; “en, ; 
Not as doctor or surgeon or Commissioner = a grand man on the Governor’s 


of Game, 
But as your friend and my friend—who 
is always the same. 


He carries a smile wherever he goes, 
He radiates sunshine from his head to his 
toes; 
His waistline is big to make space for his 
heart; 
Of things worthwhile—he is always a part. 


At work and at play he does so much 
To make people happy with his kindly 


touch; 
He’s helping, he’s doing all things that he 
can - 
To make life more pleasant—for his fellow 
man. 


To protect the State’s wildlife with sense 
and good poise, 
He'll be helping the game—not just mak- 
ing a noise. 


You can count on his wisdom and interest 
too, 
To do a fine job for me and for you; 
To Governor Martin who said “Doc is my 
choice,” 
Goes our vote of thanks—at the top of 
our voice. 


So as your friend and my friend, he is 
honored today 
By what he has done—not what we have 
to say, 
We know he'll be doing the best that he 
can, 
"Tis typical of “Doc”—Ye Gods! What a 
Man! 


(From a tribute presented at a banquet shortly after Dr. Rosenkrans’ appointment.) 


THE SKY LINE TRAIL 


Have you ever taken the sky line trail, 

Way up from the valleys below? 

And wended your way through the rocks 
about, 

Way up, to where breezes blow? 


Have you ever stood on the mountain top, 
As you reached the summit high? 

Then surrendered your soul to nature, 

As the clouds went sailing by? 


Have you ever stood on the rocks above, 
With your head held Oh! so high; 

And breathed the air in it’s pureness, 
And cast your troubles away with a sigh? 


Have you ever experienced the thrill of life, 

As you came up from the valleys below; 

When your mind, and soul were so full of 
strife, 

That you didn’t know where to go? 


If you have you’ve found life’s fullness. 
What a relief, as your troubles depart; 
When you take yourself up the sky line trail, 
"Tis there your soul takes heart. 


"Tis there you renew your grip on life. 
Nature makes strong men, out of frail; 
And you will say good bye to your troubles, 
When you hit the sky line trail. 

By Harry C. Kuuns. 


A TOAST TO AUTUMN 
By Hilda Clark Fairchild 


Here’s to the season of jewels and crowns, 
Of royal purple and golden gowns; 

When bittersweet clusters of orange hue 
And woodbines adorn the avenue; 

Maples lift proudly their ruby heads, 
And sumacs flaunting their flaming reds, 
Contend with asters of heavenly blue 
While elms drop their tawny leaves on you. 


Ah! autumn, beware, last days are nigh! 
We hear the wild geese honking high, 
And watch the flocking of crows at morn 
Gathered in fields of yellow corn; 

Purple veils cling to the distant hills— 


Silver moon caresses, the white frost stills 
These brilliant hues without one cry— 
But whispering, “Spirit can never die.” 


¥ 


MEMORIAL 


Herbert L. Beatty, 57, of Ewing, former 
Pennsylvania Game Supervisor, died July 
28. Mr. Beatty had been in failing health 
for the past two years but his illness did not 
become critical until a few days previous 
to his death. 

Mr. Beatty was appointed a State Game 
Protector on June 2, 1916 and subsequentiy 
became a Division Supervisor in charge of 
a 12-county area in Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. He was a loyal, conscientious em- 
ploye until he resigned on September 1 
1931. 

Conservationists and sportsmen have in- 
deed lost a friend with the passing of Mr. 
Beatty. 
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GROUSE HUNTER LEW 


I live in Pennsylvania, 

The home of hunting men, 
Who answer to the summons 
Of mountain, moor, and glen. 


Some like to hunt the rabbit, 
That rolling furry ball, 

When beagle hounds are baying 
They answer to the call. 


Some prefer the squirrel 

That hides above the limb. 

They watch till he forgets and lets 
His own tail tell on him. 


Some would chase the ringneck 
Through grassy swamp and swale 
To get a chance to sight along 
That fancy two-foot tail. 


Just let an old racoon start out 

And Dad and Ken and Jim 

Right soon will have their lanky hounds 
A-baying after him. 


But give to me the old ruffed grouse, 
That roaring thunder wing, 

The best that hunters hunt for, 

The Pennsylvania king. 


Give me too my hunting pal, 

A grouseman through and through 
A sportsman of the highest type, 
That keen grouse hunter Lew. 


Grouse hunter Lew who when a boy 
Explored the forest wide, 

He opened many a secret door 

And took a look inside. 


He likes the woodland music, 

The hum, the song, the call, 

But when the grouse are drumming 
He likes that best of all. 


However far they’re feeding 

From path or beaten road 

He seems to know just where to find 
The place where they explode. 


And when they do he knows the way 
To stop the feathery goods, 

Uncanny like he separates them 

From the tangled woods. 


He never mixes alcohol 
And powder for the kill 
And never has to substitute 
Profanity for skill. 


And when he takes a friend with him 
To some wild grouse corral 

He does not spend his time and thought 
On how to beat his pal. 


He does not care about the grouse, 
Just who shall bring it down, 

But he does care what friends they are 
When they get back to town. 


So when it comes to hunting grouse 
And hunting friendship too 

I have yet to meet the man 

Who beats Grouse Hunter Lew. 


F, Judson Sewall, 


New Wilmington, Pa. 
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Part-Time Lecturers Appointed 


The Game Commission, at its meeting on 
June 28, decided to increase the scope of 
its educational program in the field and ap- 
proved the appointment of a corps of part- 
time lecturers for this purpose. These repre- 
sentatives whose names, addresses and affili- 
ations follow, will make their debut before 
a great many Teachers’ Institutes this Fall 
and will thereafter be available for assign- 
ment to sportsmen’s clubs, Civic Clubs, ete. 

Mrs. J. Charles Runk of Stone Acres, 
Bradford Woods, Pa., Chairman on Conser- 
vation and Gardens, Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. Maxwell Steel, Huntingdon, Pa., Civic 
leader locally affiliated with Women’s and 
Garden Clubs. 

Mrs. Ellen Dietrich, 1141 Roosevelt Drive, 
Upper Darby, Pa., Secretary, Pennsylvania 
Conservation Committee, Secretary Mont- 
gomery County Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, and Secretary Lower Merion Rod 
and Gun Club. 

Mr. Charles H. Nehf, 1638 North 21st Street, 
Allentown, Pa. Chairman, Southeastern 
Division of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, a teacher in the Allen- 
town schools and an outdoor columnist for 
the Allentown Morning Call. 

Mr. E. M. Swanger, Lebanon, Pa., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Division 
of the Izaak Walton League and an official 
of the Lebanon Business College. 

Mr. Seth Myers, 380 North Oakland Ave- 
nue, Sharon, Pa., Secretary of the North- 
western Division of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs, and an outdoor 
writer for the several newspapers. 

Mr. Nicholas Casillo, 211 West Winter Ave- 
nue, New Castle. Naturalist, author and 
teacher of Biology in the schools of New 


Castle. He recently completed a book on 
conservation and biology which will be off 
press shortly. 

Mr, Stephen Emanuel, Boyd Dodson School, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Vice-Chairman of North- 
eastern Division of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs and Supervis- 
ing Principal of the schools of Wilkes-Barre. 


Mr. R. W. Steventon, 13 West Catawissa 
Street, Nesquehoning, Pa., Chairman, Con 
servation Committee, Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs, and principal of 
the Nesquehoning High School. 


Mr. Robert Ford, 130 West Ninth Avenue, 
Homestead, Wildlife photographer and lec- 
turer, 


In the past all requests for educational 
services were handled by Mr. Randolph 
Thompson, of State College, and the seven 
Field Division offices. Despite this effort 
the Commission was unable to meet the 
demand and decided that a well qualified 
group of part-time lecturers would solve the 
problem. These representatives are educa- 
tors for the most part and have been ardent 
and enthusiastic conservationists for many 
years. Their presentation before all groups 
shall be entirely from ‘an educational stand- 
point. A number of them are officers in the 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and the 
Izaak Walton League. 

The Commission also reassigned Mr. Ran- 
dolph Thompson to school and youth pro- 
grams entirely, and any club or organization 
interested in securing his services for such 
purpose should make its request direct to 
the Game Commission at Harrisburg. The 
same procedure should also be followed in 
requesting the services of the part-time lec- 
turers hereinbefore mentioned. 





Above are several part-time lecturers recently appointed by the Commission in an 


endeavor to extend its educational p 
Mrs. Ellen Dietrich, 
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In the Best Interests of All 


WENTY years ago the General Assembly 

charged the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, within certain limitations, with full 
regulatory responsibility for changing sea- 
sons and bag limits from year to year as 
the prospective annual supply of game and 
fur-bearers might justify. 

The legislation delegating this responsi- 
bility stipulated the opening dates for sea- 
sons, bag limits, etc., as a general guide for 
the Commission, which also automatically 
become the legal restrictions if in any year 
the Commission should find it unnecessary 
to exercise its powers. 

Prior to 1936 the Game Commission re- 
frained from changing the opening dates for 
the small game season, but the regular date 
for buck hunting was left unchanged that 
year. Due to the terrific losses of the 
previous winter drastic curtailments were 
deemed necessary that season, and changes 
were made to provide maximum hunting 
privileges consistent with the limited game 
supply then available. 

After trying the shifting of dates for a 
few seasons it was found that this served no 
useful purpose, and caused widespread mis- 
understanding and confusion. Beginning 
with 1944 the Commission decided to adhere 
to the opening dates for both small game 
and buck seasons as stated in the law, 
thereby avoiding confusion for all and espe- 
cially to give busy war workers assurance 
that they could safely plan months in ad- 
vance for their annual hunting vacations. 

Throughout the twenty years an effort has 
been made to obtain adequate information 
as to the game crop and the kind of hunting 
regulations that would be needed, always 
keeping in mind that the Commission’s first 
responsibility is to assure the perpetuation 
of a balanced game supply. 

During the past decade the Commission 
has first obtained the fullest possible in- 
formation from its field organization, the 
men who constantly live with the Com- 
monwealth’s wildlife problems and are in 
touch daily with the rank and file sports- 
men. This information was then compiled 
and a confidential set of tentative recom- 
mendations submitted to the Directors of the 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and officers 
of other interested statewide groups for 
study and suggestions. At a later date, un- 
less the exigencies of the situation precluded, 


the leaders of these groups were invited to 
Harrisburg for a conference with the Com- 
mission before final action was taken. In 
these conferences it has always been under- 
stood that the Commissioners did not bind 
themselves to accept all of the recommenda- 
tions submitted, but many of them were in- 
cluded in the final regulations. 

This is the plan of procedure followed this 
year, and will be adhered to in the future 
until a better and more satisfactory method 
is evolved. 


In response to recent complaints from a 
few groups that the Commission failed to act 
favorably upon some of their suggestions 
and proposals, President Ross L. Leffler in 
reply defended the Commission’s action in 
the following statements: 

“Your inference that the Commissioners 
acted on the basis of personal whims, rather 
than in an honest effort to discharge a solemn 
obligation to both the wildlife and the Com- 
monwealth’s citizens, is wholly unjustified. 
We have never allowed personal desires to 
sway our judgment in such matters 
If there were mistakes, they were errors of 
judgment and not due to personal whims of 
the Commissioners We have always 
made an effort to work as closely as pos- 
sible with organized groups, but we have also 
been cognizant of our duty to all the people 
of the Commonwealth. 

“I doubt whether a comparable agency in 
any other state of the Union has first col- 
lected information from all sources, then 
submitted confidential recommendations to 
the organized groups for study, followed by 
conferences such as we have held regularly. 
If we had committed ourselves in advance to 
adopt all the additional ideas submitted, 
there would be no need for a Commission 
to consider such matters. At the conference 
of June 27 no definite agreements were 
made, and I am sorry if any of those present 
thought otherwise: The opening dates 
adopted by the Commission for small game 
and deer were the same as those suggested 
in the confidential memorandum of April 13, 
but the bear season was shifted to meet the 
views of the Federation and others. 

“As to further legislation on the subject, 
the Game Commission would have no ob- 
jection whatever to fixing the opening dates 
for the several hunting seasons by law, but 
it must be kept in mind that merely. to 








“I know where we're going and he knows 
where we’ve been!” 


stipulate the Saturday nearest November 1 
as the opening date for small game would 
frequently work a serious hardship on the 
northern half of the state where, due to 
weather conditions, the season should actually 
open around October 20 to 25. On the other 
hand, there are valid objections to starting 
the season in southern Pennsylvania prior 
to November. The date specified in the law 
is therefore a compromise fairly satisfactory 
tc all concerned. 

“Likewise, to open the deer season on 
the Monday nearest December 1 would often 
handicap the sportsmen in northern Penn- 
sylvania because of early deep snows and 
cold weather, and mar the pleasure of deer 
hunting in the very region where the most 
of these animals are found. 

“The Commission could not change the 
opening dates this year because too many 
people in industrial plants in the state had 
already fixed their vacations on the basis 
of openings on November 1 and December 
1. Obviously, it would have been unfair 
to them for us to shift the dates afterward. 
If any change in policy is made it should 
be made early in the year so everyone can 
plan accordingly. 

“In conclusion, if the Game Commission 
is assured that the majority of Pennsylvania’s 
hunters actually want the seasons to open 
on the days of the week indicated, regardless 
of the calendar, we shall be happy to adopt 
such a plan as a future fixed policy, or to 
advocate suitable legislation. Before doing 
so, however, we must be reasonably sure 
of our ground.” 





The above photos were taken at the 10th anniversary banquet of the St. Marys’ Sportsmen’s Association on June 21. 
heard a number of interesting speakers including John M. Phillips 


at the microphone above. 


Over 400 attended and 
Also on the photo are, from left to right: Senator 
George Stevenson, Lock Haven; Dr. H. E. Kilgus, Brockway, member “a the Game Commission; and Mr. James Kell, Secretary of Forests and Waters. 
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Conservation Laboratory Committee Appointed 


A movement has recently been set afoot 
in Pennsylvania to establish a CONSERVA- 
TION LABORATORY (i. e., Conservation 
Courses) FOR TEACHERS, so that teachers, 
in turn, will be prepared to teach conserva- 
tion in their classrooms throughout the State. 
This worthy endeavor, initiated by the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
supported by others of our “Conservation 
Allies,” is receiving cooperation from the 
State Department of Public Instruction, from 
outstanding Pennsylvania colleges and uni- 
versities and from State and National con- 
servation agencies, as well. 

A number of other states have success- 
fully set up such courses and Pennsylvania 
has decided that it will not be left behind 
in this all-important work. 

Conservationists have awakened indeed 
and they agree that, although it’s late 
enough, it’s still not too late to replace the 
huge losses resulting from carelessness and 
waste. As one of the most important reme- 
dial steps, they add, let’s prepare our teachers 
to train our youth to recognize and meet in- 
telligently the vital problems of conserva- 
tion. For thinking people realize that con- 
servation education of our youth of today 
will be the greatest possible assurance of 
CONSERVATION-MINDED ADULTS OF 
TOMORROW. 

To date, those interested in this cause have 
held three meetings—the first in Pittsburgh, 
the second in the offices of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction at Harrisburg and the 
third in the office of President Hetzel of the 
Pennsylvania State College. Numerous de- 
tails remain to be worked out before the 
Summer of 1946, when it is anticipated the 
first courses will have been “whipped into 
shape” and ready for presentation. In the 
interim, text books are being prepared, con- 
ferences are being planned and further co- 
ordination of thought and material is being 
accomplished. 

In addition to the contemplated courses 
for teachers, conservation conference groups 
for lay people are also being planned. 

A permanent Advisory Committee has 
been formed—The Advisory Committee of 
the PENNSYLVANIA CONSERVATION 
LABORATORY FOR TEACHERS. Mrs. J. 
Chas. Runk of Pittsburgh has been selected 
Chairman, Dr. Henry Klonower of Harris- 
burg, Executive Director, and Mrs. Ellen A. 
Dietrich of Upper Darby, Secretary. 

The Advisory Committee is as follows:— 

J. Allen Barrett, Harrisburg—Educational 
Lecturer, Pennsylvania Fish Commission; 

Dr. Herbert H. Beck, Lancaster, Eastern 
Division, Audubon Society; Franklin and 
Marshall College; 

Prof. Victor Beede, State College—Depart- 
ment of Forestry, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; 

Harris Breth, Clearfield—Columnist, “Pitts- 
burgh Sun Telegraph”; 

Dr. Stanley Brooks, Pittsburgh—Carnegie 
Museum; Columnist; 

Dr. Henry S. Brunner, State College—De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, Pennsyl- 
vania State College; 

Dr. Paul L. Cressman, Harrisburg—Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; 

Mrs. Ellen A. Dietrich, Upper Darby— 


Secretary-Treasurer, Pennsylvania Conser- 
vation Committee; Publicity Chairman and 
Acting Secretary, Schuylkill River Valley 
Restoration Association; Secretary, Penn 
State Alumnae Club of Philadelphia; Secre- 
tary, Middle Atlantic Association of Casting 
Clubs; i 

James H. Duff, Attorney General, Harris- 
burg; 





ATTENTION! 


Gentlemen, may we present the nimrod, 
Hamhead Hogg? 

The splendid beast beside him is Gripe, his 
hunting dog. ; 

We’re sure you know Hogg’s counterpart— 
there’s one in every county. 

A woodsman once remarked that guys like 
Hogg should bring a bounty. 

No sportsmanship flows in his veins; he 
hunts from sheer depravity. 

The only laws that he observes are those of 
chance and gravity. 

The pages of this journal, in the future, will 
portray 

The exploits of this team and their adven- 
tures, day by day. 

If you can learn a lesson and enjoy a laugh 
or two, 

We'll feel that Hamhead may have paid, in 
part, his debt to you. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The above cartoon feature 
by Messrs. S. A. Orr and R. G. Rodkey, of Pitts- 
burgh, will appear monthly in Game News for 
an indefinite period. If you have any ideas 
a this feature, we shall be happy to receive 

em. 





Mrs. Joseph D. Dury, Sewickly—Programs 
Chairman, Pennsylvania Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; 

Dr, S. W. Fletcher, State College—Dean, 
School of Agriculture; 

Mrs. Cyril G. Fox, Media—President, 
Pennsylvania Roadside Council; 

Charles A. French, Harrisburg—Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries; 

C. F. Glessner, Harrisburg—Harrisburg 
Chapter, izaak Walton League of America; 


Mrs. Helen Worth Gordon, Philadelphia— 
Director Women’s Activities, United States 
Forest Service (Philadelphia Office); 

Seth Gordon, Harrisburg—Executive Di- 
rector, Pennsylvania Game Commission; 

Dr. Francis Haas, Harrisburg—Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; 

Dr. Arthur W. Henn, Pittsburgh—Chair- 
man, Advisory Board of Pennsylvania Divi- 
sion, Izaak Walton League of America; Car- 
negie Museum; 

Miles Horst, Harrisburg—Secretary of Agri- 
culture; 

Dr. O. E. Jennings, Pittsburgh—Head, De- 
partment of Biology, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Curator Botany, Carnegie Museum; 

James G. Kell, Harrisburg—Secretary, De- 
partment of Forests and Waters; 

Dr. Henry Klonower, Harrisburg—Director, 
Teacher Education and Certification, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; 

Mrs. Paul Koenig, Spring Grove—Presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; 

Judge Grover C. Ladner, Philadelphia— 
President, Pennsylvania Conservation Com- 
mittee; President, Schuylkill River Valley 
Restoration Association; Member of Advisory 
Board, Pennsylvania Division, Izaak Walton 
League of America; 

Ross L. Leffler, Pittsburgh—President, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission; 

John F. Lewis, Connellsville—Instructor, 
Connellsville High School; 

Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Harrisburg—Chief, 
Division of Public Information, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission; 

Edward Martin, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg; 

H. Gleason Mattoon, Philadelphia—Secre- 
tary, Pennsylvania Forestry Association; 

R. W. Melton, MHarrisburg—Harrisburg 
Chapter, Izaak Walton League of America; 

John G. Mock, Pittsburgh—‘All Outdoors” 
Editor, “Pittsburgh Press”; 

Charles E. Mohr, Philadelphia—Director of 
Education, Pennsylvania Academy of Natural 
Science; 

Mrs. Edward S. Neilson, Malvern—Presi- 
dent, Garden Club Federation of Penna; 

G. I. Phillips, Alexandria—Commissioner, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission; 

Frances A. Pitkin, Harrisburg—Executive 
Director, State Planning Board; Director, 
Friends of the Land; Director, Pennsylvania 
Roadside Council; Member of the Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware River Basin 
and of the Council of State Governments’ 
Post-War Planning Committee; 

Mrs. Humbert B. Powell, Devon—Presi- 
dent, Conservation Council of Penna; 

Colin M. F. Reed, Washington, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs; Vice-President, National Wildlife 
Federation; 

Dr. William W. Reitz, Upper Darby—Edu- 
cational Relations, U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service Regional Office; 

Mrs. J. Charles Runk, Pittsburgh—Con- 
servation Chairman, Pennsylvania Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; 

Howard Shilling, Huntingdon—President, 
Pennsylvania Division, Izaak Walton League 
of America; 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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n a recent communication Governor Edward Martin furnished each of his cabinet officers 
and Department heads and deputies the following extract from an address to the Young 
Men’s Lyceum of Springfield, Illinois, on January 27, 1837 and encouraged them to read it 


carefully. 


We hope that you will read it, too. 








‘“‘Respect for Law’’ 


“Let every American, every lover of liberty, every well-wisher to his posterity 
swear by the blood of the Revolution never to violate in the least particular the laws 
of the Country, and never to tolerate their violation by others. 
Seventy-six did to the support of the Declaration of Independence, so to the support 
of the Constitution and laws let every American pledge his life, his property, and his 
sacred honor—let every man remember that to violate the law is to trample on the 
blood of his father, and to tear the charter of his own and his children’s liberty. Let 
reverence for the laws be breathed by every American mother to the lisping babe 
that prattles on her lap; let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges; let 
it be written in primers, spelling books, and in almanacs; let it be preached from the 
pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls, and enforced in courts of justice, and in short, 
let it become the political religion of the Nation.” 


As the Patriots of 








Club Notes 


The Altoona Wildlife Conservation club 
recently reported a large number of new 
members. 

This club has been working in conjunction 
with the sportsmen’s clubs of the county in 
furthering conservation and propagation of 
all wildlife along with the prevention of 
soil erosion, pollution of streams and build- 
ing up of outdoor life. A reading room 
with appropriate literature is being opened 
at the Y. M. C. A. for the youth and others 
of the community to become better ac- 
quainted with conditions destroying our nat- 
ural resources. 

The club is raising 500 day-old ringneck 
pheasant chicks and is making extensive 
plans for the formation of a Junior Wild- 
life Conservation Club. 





The Keystone Fish and Game Association 
of Shamokin and Coal Township, determined 
to combat the dog menace to game, is asking 
the Game Commission to deputize twenty 
men and grant them the privilege of shooting 
dogs detected disturbing wildlife. 

Many licensed and unlicensed dogs have 
been reported running rampant, and the as- 
sociation has decided that something must 
be done about it if good hunting in the sec- 
tion is to be maintained. 





The Montgomery County Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs has announced that ap- 
proximately 10,000 acres have been added 
this year to the Cooperative Farm-Game 
Projects in that county, raising the total 
area of such projects to more than 25,000 
acres on which public hunting is permitted 
as a result of farmer-sportsman cooperation. 

During the past year residents of Mont- 
gomery County collected $622.50 in bounties 
from the Game Commission for 133 gray 
foxes and 94 weasels. 





At a recent meeting of the Montour County 
Fish and Game Conservation Club, plans 
were formulated for the purchase of a 
property in the near future. The club plans 
to establish its own headquarters on its 
own property and tentative arrangements 


call for the purchase of a farm. Nothing 
definite has been settled but club officials 
are looking for a suitable place to establish 
a permanent home. 

This organization has over 100 members, 
one-third of the goal of 300 needed for a 
flourishing game and fish association. 





The Red Bank Valley Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion had a unique booth at the recent 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ Picnic near New 
Bethlehem. The booth housed a live deer, 
some ’coons, a fox and a number of pheas- 
ants. Other species were represented in the 
mounted section of the booth. 

Among the main projects of this organiza- 
tion are the stocking of game and fish in local 
fields and streams. 





The Northern Lancaster County Game and 
Fish Protective Association reports that in 
the Borough of Ephrata they trapped 145 
rabbits, 45 of which were caught by one 
member, Ray Brubaker. The association also 
purchased 120 Missouri rabbits which were 
liberated in open public hunting grounds in 
Ephrata and Clay townships. 

In February the club purchased 100 male 
ringneck pheasants and liberated them on 
open hunting ground. 

During the past winter, this organization 
paid $5 bounties on 13 red and 9 gray foxes 
killed in Ephrata, Clay, East Cocalico and 
West Cocalico Townships during the months 
of December, January, February and March. 

For the past five years the association has 
held an annual fish contest for club mem- 
bers. This year, to create more interest 
among the children and make them more 
sports-minded, the club offered a prize of 
$2.00 to any child under sixteen years of age 
catching the longest fish of each species. 

The club has a paid membership of 400. 
Former members in the Armed Forces re- 
ceive their memberships free of charge. 





The Delaware County Field and Stream 
Association is forming a Junior Association, 
Carl Truxell, teacher in the Darby High 
School, who sponsored a Boys’ Club inter- 
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ested in hunting and fishing, is assisting by 
having his boys brought into the Association’s 
Junior Club as soon as it is fully organized. 
There will be no minimum age requirements 
for members. The maximum age is the 
boy’s sixteenth birthday. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the 
Delaware County club now have $2,100.00 
in war bonds. With this they hope eventually 
to buy their own club site and build a club- 
house. 





York Chapter No. 67 of the Izaak Walton 
League of America reports that the. sports- 
men from Jacobus are aiming to be among 
the first ten in the tree sponsoring program 
being conducted by that organization. The 
Jacobus boys are pooling their tree bids and 
hope to reach $100 and dedicate a tree to 
their home town—Jacobus. There has also 
been a movement to sponsor a special me- 
morial tree in the memory of departed Wal- 
tonians of the York Chapter. 

On Saturday, June 30, the York Chapter 
made the first payment of $3000 on its new 
property and received the deed for it. The 
transaction was completed in August when 
the final payment was made. This means 
that this group of Waltonians will soon have 
a home to call their own! Nice going! 





The West Shore Sportsmen’s Association 
of New Cumberland has released 121 pheas- 
ants in the upper end of York County and 
Cumberland County. Some of the birds 
have been placed on the association’s game 
refuge on Ray Steward’s farm along the 
Conodoguinet. About 225 birds are still heid 
for future release on the West Shore. 





Merle Shoemaker was recently elected 
secretary of the Shippensburg Fish and 
Game Association. He succeeds Kurtz Hant- 
shew, who resigned. 

Seven new members were enrolled by the 
organization, at the same meeting. 





Photo by W. L. R. Drake. 


Game Protector Earl Smith, Lycoming County, 
showing a Baltimore oriole’s nest suspended 
only 4 feet from the ground on a tree near 
his residence. 
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Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


This fawn turned up in a barnyard of a 
farm adjacent to the mountains in Cumberland 
County. It was subsequently placed on display 
at the Harrisburg Zoo. 


The Lehigh County Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association is observing its silver 
anniversary during the 1945-46 season. 

Activity highlights planned for the season 
include: the cooperative raising of 1000 ring- 
necked pheasants with the aid of several 
Lehigh County landowners; the rabbit round- 
up to be started in December to rid the 
city’s Victory gardens of about 1,300 and 
to have the bunnies released in rural areas; 
the annual live trout fishing contest to be 
held sometime next spring; and a 3,000 mem- 
bership goal. 


The group has set aside more than $1,000 
for a living memorial to be dedicated to 
the association’s 300 members in the armed 
forces. 


This season the club topped its own goal 
of 2,400 members by 488. 





The Cambria County Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion has already subscribed $300 for the 
establishment of a fish hatchery in the 
county. The sportsmen are considering tak- 
ing a lease on the old Johnstown Rod and 
Gun Club site in the Rager Mountain near 
Armaugh for the establishment of the fish 
nursery, and expect to raise and liberate 
between 50,000 and 75,000 fish annually. 


A few days ago we received a letter from 
Kennard H. Gardner, SC (B) 1c, a former 
Deputy Game Protector who is now serving 
at the Fourth Fleet Food Farm. He says 
that the Farm is raising North American 
wild turkeys in Brazil. Starting with three 
hens and one gobbler, the Farm now has 
30 poults in good health. 


This Farm was developed from 500 acres 
of jungle about two years ago. All kinds 
of vegetables are being grown on approxi- 
mately 200 acres, thus furnishing the sailors 
in the South Atlantic with fresh foods. 

Raising chickens and pigs are also big 
projects on the Farm. Most of the chickens 
are hatched there. At present there are 
about 10,000. The kill per week amounts 
to about 1,000 chickens. 
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DOG TRAINER’S WARNING 


Dog trainers are urged to be especially 
careful to keep their dogs out of farmers’ 
soybeans and grain fields during the train- 
ing season, which runs from August 20 to 
March 31 inclusive. 

Although the war is over, the food emer- 
gency still exists and the less damage to 
crops the more there will be to eat. Dogs 
running through grain fields are a menace 
and trainers should try to keep them in 
fallow fields where they can do no harm. 

Trainers are also reminded that during 
the hours from sunrise to 9:00 p.m. dogs, 
when accompanied by and under control of 
their owner or handler, may be trained upon 
any game except, elk, deer, bear or wild 
turkey so long as no firearms of the type 
usually raised at arm’s length and fired from 
the shoulder are carried and no injury is 
inflicted upon the game. 


“For some time I have been contemplating 
a plan whereby we sportsmen may show our 
appreciation to our fellow sportsmen who 
are in the service, especially those who have 
returned or will be home for the big game 
season. 


“I am a member of ‘Twin Mountain Camp’ 
of Potter County, and at a recent meeting the 
members decided to have as their guest for 
the coming big game season Sgt. Richard 
Smeltz, 304th Engr. 79th Division, who fought 
through the European conflict from ‘D-Day’ 
until the end. We are proud to offer our 
facilities to our friend. He may stay with 
us as long as he desires and it will not cost 
him one cent. 

“Nearly every hunting camp has extra 
room for a serviceman. Let’s make room 
for the greatest sportsmen in our state—our 
servicemen—and invite them along this year 
with all expenses paid.”—Donald C. Gray- 
bill, New Providence. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


COOKING WILD GAME by Frank G. Ash- 
brook and Edna N. Sater. Orange Judd 
Publishing Co., 15 East 26th Street, New 
York. $4.00. 


This book is intended for a _ three-fold 
audience—housewives, hunters and anglers 
and conservationists. 


Besides containing 432 time-tested and 
time-honored recipes, it tells how to over- 
come wild or gamy flavor in “fishy ducks,” 
pluck feathered game with paraffin, remove 
musk or scent glands in small game, use 
marinades and brines to tenderize game 
meat and enhance flavor, can wild meats and 
prepare game meat for home freezing. 


It is also a “first aid in the field” for the 
hunter, explaining how to field dress deer 
and other big game, remove the internal 
organs, cut up the carcass and the correct 
method of handling the hide from which 
gloves, a hunting jacket or a vest can be 
made. 


SHOTGUNNING IN THE LOWLANDS by 
Ray P. Holland. A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 
West 44th St, New York 18, N. Y. A 
Countryman Press book. 


No group of men was as wise in the ways 
of wildfowl as the market hunters of the 
glorious ‘nineties. In this book, Ray Hol- 
land, an authority on waterfowl and water- 
fowl hunting, tells interestingly some of the 
things he learned from the old-time market 
hunters and other tricks he picked up which 
have helped him when afield. 


There is a chapter on jack-snipe, one on 
rail birds and one on crows. The chapter 
on crows is worth reading, as crow hunt- 
ing affords valuable shooting practice, is 
fun, and benefits both the farmer and the 
hunter. 





Photo by W. L. R. Drake. 
The site of the Commission’s new wild turkey farm in Lycoming County, near Barbours. 
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TO A DUCK HAWK 


By TALBOTT DENMEAD 





geo the winter of 1939 and 1940 
a duck hawk made its home on top of 
the United States Post Office Building on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. It 
did not choose to live on one of the lower 
spires, where there was at least some pro- 
tection from the wind and cold, but selected 
the highest point on that tall building—the 
very top. There is a little platform there 
about two: feet square, with a little steeple 
in the middle ending in a point about two 
feet above. Always this bird, when he was 
at ease, could be found on the southeast 
corner of this little platform. His outline 
(I presume it was a male for he was not 
a very large duck hawk) could be seen, if 
one knew where to look, several blocks 
away. Every afternoon at the closing of the 
Government offices he would be perched 
there unconcerned and unobserved by the 
thousands who hurried home by auto, bus, 
and on foot. 


Yes, he killed and ate pigeons! Sometimes 
he would silently glide down Pennsylvania 
Avenue before roosting time, and the star- 
lings, the dirty things, would separate to let 
this lordly bird pass by. But the Creator 
made him so. He had to catch and eat birds 
to exist and continue his species. He did 
nothing wrong, but only what the Great 
Order of Things required him to do. Per- 
haps the pigeons knew this; for when the 
hawk was well-fed and preening his feathers 
at his favorite resting and roosting place, 
they ignored him; but when he was hungry 


The Monument 


with the emptiness when they walked by the 
square as they went walking. . 

In his hand Henry had the pearl-handled 
knife he had bought at Anderson’s hardware 
to give to the boy when he came home. He 
was brushing the blade with the stone he 
carried and thinking, she knew, the same 
things she had been thinking. 

“It’s nearly two,” she said. 

A faded smile crossed his face. He clicked 
the knife shut, put it in his pocket, and his 
knees creaked a little as he got up. 

And, “I think this is him now,” she said. 

They met Senator Everett on the walk. 
His hair was graying, but his eyes were 
sharp, and when he put out his hand, he said, 
“Hello,” in a voice that had no falseness 
about it. 


and on the warpath, he did make those 
pigeons travel. I was on the Mall one day 
and saw several pigeons madly flying, and 
before I saw him I knew my Falco pere- 
grinus anatum was in the air. But he 
was not hungry and did not strike; in fact 
I have never seen him make a kill. After 
circling and swooping several times at in- 
credible speed, he returned to his favorite 
perch. 

This is the winter of 1943-44. I have 
looked in vain during two falls and early 
winters for this noble falcon. He has not 
returned to his accustomed place. No longer 
do I see the starlings frantic for the mo- 
ment, rapidly beating their wings to get 
out of his way. His winter home is vacant. 
What has become of my knight of the air? 
Did he go back to the far north last spring 
to meet his mate and raise a brood on some 
great mountain crag and return to some 
other winter roosting place? Or has the 
winter been so mild that he has selected 
a more northern resort until springtime turns 
his thoughts to a rendezvous with the female 
of his species? I am hoping so, but in my 
taind is a fear—a fear that somewhere along 
the line of his northern or southern migra- 
tion there lurked—death. Perhaps some 
unwitting and ignorant gunner has killed 
this feathered dive bomber on his way to 
his aerie. Or maybe some duck hunter, too 
selfish to grant him a few ducks, shot him 
from a ducking blind on his way south. Or 
perhaps some other natural or tragic death 
has caught up with him in his migrations 
and he has taken “La long Traverse,” from 
which journey neither good nor bad hawk 
ever returns. 2 

We will never know. Unless some other 
winter I glance at the tower on the Post 
Office Building and there see the outline of 
a duck hawk. But will I know if it is “my” 
hawk? I think I will—if he nightly returns 
and sits on the same spot at the southeast 
corner of the little platform at the top of 
the highest spire. If he fell by gunfire or 
in the chase, may his spirit rest in peace. 
“Not even a sparrow falleth—.” 


(From Page 13) 


“Hello, Roy,” Henry said. “Glad to see 
you.” Mrs. Hooker nodded and smiled. 

The senator took them first past the square 
and showed them the place where the earth 
was turned back. After that, they drove into 
the country along the carelessly looped, shin- 
ing river and into the vacation hills. 

She wanted to ask Senator Everett the 
name of the man who was doing the cutting 
and the engraving, but he and Henry were 
talking about the government. She felt a 
little edge in Henry’s voice as he got on the 
subject of taxes and she hoped he wouldn’t 
say what he thought about the monument 
being wasteful and improper. 

Watching the scenery, she heard the sen- 
ator say, “To hear you talk, Henry, you'd 
think all politicians were hell bent on ruin- 
ing the country.” 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


“You can’t beat a good scope, a super- 
accurate rifle and good ’chuck country for 
sport. However, iron sights, an accurate 
shot, bad light on the shade side of a hill 
and the exposed part of a careless hunter 
sitting exactly where you have seen a wily 
’chuck many times can spoil your sport 
forever, 

“It nearly happened to me. 

“One evening last July I -went on one of 
my frequent ‘chuck hunting jaunts to the 
spot where a crafty old ’chuck had been 
dodging my shots for nearly three years, I 
drove past the clover field and tested the 
wind. It was all right for a shot from a 
hilltop about 250 yards away, so I drove 
back, parked by car and checked gun, am- 
munition and scope. 

‘““My outfit was a M.70 Winchester Target 
Bbl., Marksman stock chambered for the 
.220 Arrow Cartridge, with a 15x Lyman 
scope sight. 

“I took a round about way up the hill. 
The last few yards I walked carefully and 
looked over the top, down to the old poison 
ivy-covered fencerow bordering the clover 
field. There he sat, just inside the ivy with 
just his head showing, moving back and 
forth as he ate in the shade of the wild 
cherry trees. Most likely he was by the 
old stump just above his drop hole. I know 
the fence by heart. 

“I carefully slipped my arm in the sling 
and slid down into prone position. I checked 
the wind, slid the stock to my cheek and 
eased the scope on his head. 

“I would get one shot. If I missed he 
would be gone. Careful of the squeeze and 
hold, I swung the cross hairs on the old 
grizzled gray head and looked for his ear. 

“Suddenly I froze. That was no chuck 
head! It was a gray-headed man! 


“It seemed like ages before I could get 
my finger off the trigger and swing the 
muzzle off the target, and it was not until 
then that I could breathe freely once more. 
I waited to calm my hammering heart be- 
fore I got up and walked down. I asked 
the man why in the name of sense he didn’t 
wear a hat or something that would dis- 
tinguish him from the ’chucks, and I told hima 
what nearly happened. 

“He just looked up and said, ‘Why don't 
you look at what you are shooting?’ 


“I am glad I did look, and thankful I 
had a good scope sight to help me out. I 
was also glad the tables were not reversed, 
because he had a 30-30 with iron sights. 
Could he have seen my ear over them?” 
—Deputy Game Protector George S. Holden. 





“I dunno,” Henry said. “Seems to me they 
forget the kind of people they used to be, 
the kind of people they come from.” 

“Some do,” Senator Everett said. 
don’t.” 

There was silence after that, and Mrs. 
Hooker was relieved they hadn’t got on the 
subject of Bill and memorials and things of 
that nature. Senator Everett had been pretty 
nice, and she didn’t like arguments, no mat- 
ter if Henry was in the right of it. 

The car turned into a shaded road and 
stopped before a small red-and-white farm- 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Pappy’s Ghost Talks Enforcement 


without any coaxing. Peering down in the 
darkness I could faintly see the outline of a 
hound. Yes sir, sure as you're living, it 
was old “Trim” licking my hand. Now I 
am not given to the addicts of Bacchus or 
the making of false statements, and I tell 
you emphatically gentlemen it was Pappy’s 
lost hound. I knew him well when I was 
a kid. 

I was too weak to get up and too scared 
to run. I tried it, but when the mind was 
willing the flesh was weak. Once more I 
tried to make the supreme effort and man- 
aged to get on my feet. Old “Trim” stood 
directly in front of me on the path that I 
wanted to travel, blocking it perfectly. 

Before I could take a’ step, a soft voice, 
but clear and distinct said, “Sit down lad 
I want to talk to you.” I couldn’t see a soul 
but the voice was unmistakably that of 
Pappy’s. 

“I knew you would come back and pay 
me a visit sometime,” said Pappy, “but you 
did wait powerful long. Even though I’ve 
been a restin’ up here for twenty years I 
haven’t been asleep all the time. Learned 
a lot of things that I think you ought to 
know and do something about ’em—or your 
kids ain’t never goin’ to have no huntin’!” 

I tried to speak, but Pappy interrupted me 
with, “Keep quiet till I finish. This thing’s 
most damned important. I’m tellin’ you, 
in all my born days I ain’t never seen so 
much outlawin’ a goin’ on, as there is in 
these here fields and woods, and I can’t do 
a darned thing about it, myself,” he con- 
tinued. 

“Fer example, since early last August, 
almost every night, there’s three or four 
fellows come in that medder right down 
there, and throw big lights all around, lookin’ 
for deer. They must do blamed little 
sleepin’ cause I hear ’em most any time from 
midnight to four in the mornin’. They’re 
shootin’ ’em with everything from 22’s to 
shotguns. If anybody tells you they’re not 
killin’ ’em, they’re wrong.” 

“Pappy, I’—“Keep quiet,” he again re- 
minded, “I'll do the talkin’ now. You can 
act after I give you the facts. 

“They ain’t restrictin’ their activities to 
the close season either. Last deer season [ 
saw four nice big bucks killed right in that 
field, with spotlights—and durin’ the open 
season, They ain’t even afraid of the law. 

“There’s more gol dern buyin’ and sellin’ 
game goin’ on than you think too. Two fel- 
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lows a huntin’ squirrel over in them woods 
the other day sit down on a log and started 
talkin’, One of ’em said, ‘he don’t have no 
time to go deer huntin’ cept for a day or 
so and he’s a goin’ to get his buck even if 
he has to buy it.’ Then the other fellow, 
not to be outdone by his pardner, up and 
tells how he bought one from a feller last 
year for ten measly dollars. Think of it, 
ten measly dollars. ‘Taint right, my lad, 
‘taint right.” 

Pappy stopped to get his breath and I 
tried to get a word in edgewise. “I’m will- 
ing,”—“thought I told you to keep yer 
mouth shut,” he demanded angrily. 

“Cheatin’ by every conceivable manner’s 
a goin’ on,” he reminded me. “Fellers comin’ 
from other States, get friendly with some 
of these natives right around here, who 
know a darned sight better, and get all the 
game they want. Can’t understand how all 
them non-resident cars that I see a goin’ 
down the road, all have deer on ’em. Some- 
thing’s wrong somewhere! You don’t think 
fer a minute they are better shots and know 
the country better than these mountaineers 
livin’ here the year round, do you?” he in- 
quired, 

“Now I ain’t a sayin’ the Game Wardens 
ain’t on the job. I know they are, ’cause I 
see em around here pretty reg’lar. But they 
can’t work all day and all night, too. And 
another thing, they can’t be every place at 
once. I’ve seen ’em around here from eleven 
till one and two o'clock in the morning. 
Then about four, some of them hoodlums 
come in and kill a deer after they have gone 
home to get a little sleep.” 

“Well Pappy”—“This is the last time I’m 
a goin’ to tell you to keep quiet,” he in- 
terrupted, adding, “I’m about done now. 

“I’m tellin’ you, son, it ain’t like it used 
to be. These big automobiles take ’em any- 
where they want to go and in a jiffy. There 
ain’t many camps any more. Mostly fellows 
just out huntin’ for the day. Most of ’em 
pot hunters, too. Let the other fellow do 
the work. They want the game. 

“Yes, you know who a lot of ’em are. 
Sure they are your good friends but you 
don’t want to squeal on ’em and have ’em 
get caught. Would you let ’em walk in your 
barn, steal your pig and say nothing to ’em? 
No. Well, then why do you let them steal 
your game, and get away ‘with it? That’s 
just what your doin’ every day of your 
life, and you’re not doin’ nothin’ bout it. 





0 , jl “7 ® 





“Just what kind of animals does your new 
dog track?” 





“I know them Wardens, if they had a 
little help they could do wonders. But they 
have got to have help. Can’t do the job 
alone. I hear ’em talkin’ and they have lots 
of tricks up their sleeves that they never 
get any chance to use, ‘cause fellows like 
you, shame on ya’, are too thin skinned, 
fearin’ to get somebody in trouble. 

“If it goes along like this for the next 
ten years, you won’t need to come back 
with your shotgun lookin’ for game. There 
won’t be any here. Think it over, and I'll 
be sayin’ ‘goodnight’ now. Got to get a little 
sleep ‘cause I was watchin’ all last night 
and today.” 

Pappy and old “Trim” had disappeared as 
silently and quickly as they had appeared. 

It was a full ten minutes before I was able 
to get my body in motion and start for home 
in the moonlight. 

I think Pappy’s got something and I’m 
going to do my share of the work. 

How about you helpin’? 





SAFETY CAMPAIGN 


In the past few years we have run well 
above the average on licenses for the period. 
In spite of the increase in hunters and the 
hasty hunting due to confining war jobs, 
there were only two-thirds as many fatalities 
as the average for 21 years. This proves 
that the education and law enforcement cam- 
paigns have been getting results. 





THE MONUMENT 
(Continued from Page 24) 


house. A mustached man came out to meet 
them—a rather old man, but not as old as 
Henry. 

“Do you know Tom Andrews?” Senator 
Everett asked. 

“Why . . .” Mrs. Hooker hesitated. “I’ve 
heard the name, I think. Bill used to come 
out here hunting. Used to mention the name 
Andrews.” 

Henry said, “Glad to meet you, Mr. An- 
drews.” 

“Glad to meet you folks,” the mustached 
man said. “Yes, I knew Bill. Had some 
nice visits, we did.” 


“Is it ready?” Senator Everett asked. 

“Yep,” Tom Andrews said. “It is. Right 
by the side of the house here.” 

Henry looked at his wife quizzically and 
ran his hand over his chin as they followed 
the others down the path. 

“A monument,” Senator Everett said when 
they stopped, “can be one of several things. 
Sometimes it’s made of marble, sometimes 
it’s merely a picture carried in the mind, It 
can be something as simple as a bush or a 
tree. Tom Andrews picked out this because 
he knew what Bill would like and because I 
thought I still remembered what you, and 
others, would want. Not all politicians for- 
get where they came from. . .” 

He said some other things, but Mrs. Hooker 
didn’t hear them. She was looking at the 


little oak tree, wrapped in burlap, that stood 
in the shadow of the red-and-white house. 
And the thought came to her that no words 
on stone could say what it could say, growing 
in the square for those who had planted it 
so deep and with such travail. 

She looked at Roy Everett with a smile, 
trying to tell him how sure his instinct had 
been, trying to say without words the things 
she and Henry were thinking. Because Henry 
was thinking right along with her in the 
same old way. 

She could tell by the way he had taken 
out the pearl-handled knife and was touching 
it with his stone as he looked at the small, 
living tree. 


Reprinted from Collier’s April 21, 1945 
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SOIL CONSERVATION SURVEY 


Early completion of a state-wide survey 
on the extent of soil erosion in Pennsyl- 
vania was recommended recently by the 
State Soil Conservation Commission at a 
meeting held in the office of Chairman Miles 
Horst, State Secretary of Agriculture. 


The Commission received from the agri- 
cultural experiment station at the Penn- 
sylvania State College a report on such sur- 
veys already made for 16 counties, including 
data on soil conservation. It was presented 
by Dean S. W. Fletcher of the School of 
Agriculture, a member of the Commission. 
In addition, the Commission received a re- 
port on soil erosion and land use conditions 
made in various parts of the State by the 
United States Soil Conservation Service. 

Chairman Horst said that the Commission 
desires that erosion surveys be made in re- 
maining parts of the State as soon as pos- 
sible. Various agencies will be asked to as- 
sist. 

Requests for information relative to the 
formation of a County Soil Conservation 
District under the new soil conservation law 
passed by the 1945 General Assembly were 
considered by the Commission. It was the 
judgment of the Commission that “the most 
effective procedure for acquainting the people 
in a county with the steps necessary to 
affect the organization of a Soil Conservation 
District is for the local board of county com- 
missioners to call a public meeting at which 
a representative of the State Commission 
will be present to explain the law and an- 
swer questions.” 

The Commission established a policy for 
the recognition of county-wide agricultural 
organizations for the purpose of the selection 
by such organizations of representatives to 
make nominations of members to be chosen 
by county commissioners to serve on the 
County Soil Conservation District Board, 
when established by action of County Com- 
missioners. 

October 11 was set by the Commission for 
its next meeting in Harrisburg. 


Animal hoofs and horns do not yield glue, 
but the piths of the horns are good sources 
of raw material for this widely used ma- 
terial. 
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“I just go for exercise. It’s unsportsmanlike 
to shoot them while they’re sitting and I can’t 
hit them while they’re moving.” 
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Get Behind The Hunt 
Safely Week Program-- 
Week October 22 


For the past two years Governor Edward 
Martin has designated a week in October 
as “Hunt Safely Week” in order to make 
the public more accident-conscious and thus 
reduce hunting casualties. This year the 
event will be observed during the week of 
October 22. 


Although hunting has less accidents than 
any other sport, there are still too many. 
Last year 17 persons were denied the right 
to hunt for a period of from one to five 
years as a result of referee hearings. These 
offenses were: 

Discharged gun while attempting to ex- 
tricate it from brush. The safety was off. 


Injured buddy lying on ground about six 
feet away when carelessly pumping’ car- 
tridges from a..22 caliber rifle into the 
ground, 

Injured another hunter when he shot at 
a rabbit which the victim had killed and 
was in the act of retrieving. The offender 
and victim were not more than fifteen feet 
apart. 

Gun discharged when hunter slipped while 
walking about twenty feet in back of another 
hunter. 

Gun discharged while pumping shells. 
The pellets bounced off the ground and 
struck another hunter about eight feet away. 

Single barrel hammer gun discharged 
while crawling under barbed wire fence. Its 
owner suffered the loss of all the fingers on 
his right hand. 

Injured another hunter while unloading 
his gun which was pointed directly toward 
the victim. 

Stumbled in brush while aiming at rabbit, 
discharged gun and hit another hunter, 

In anxiety to kill pheasant, discharged gun 
in direction of fellow hunter a short dis- 
tance away. 


Shot at wounded raccoon and struck foot 
of another hunter about three feet away. 

While running in pursuit of a groundhog 
about five feet from another hunter, tripped 
on grapevine and discharged .22 rifle, hitting 
another hunter in the leg. 

Discharged a 30/30 while attempting to 
raise from kneeling position after shooting 
a deer. Had gun in left hand, which he 
was using to support himself. Finger was 
on trigger and pressure discharged gun in- 
juring companion about ten feet away. 

Discharged gun while walking through 
brush, wounding himself in the left shoulder. 

Hunting under the influence of liquor. 

Gun discharged after fifteen-year-old lad 
reloaded it—shot struck and injured father. 

Discharged hammer gun when taking it 
down from his shoulder—gun was pointed 
at another hunter about twenty-five feet 
away. 

Did not place gun on “safe” after shooting 
at rabbit. Had finger on trigger and acci- 
dentally discharged gun, hitting companion 
about thirty feet away. 

These examples are the results of pure 
carelessness, and every hunter should profit 
by them. 


GROUNDED FLIER 


Residents of a West Philadelphia neigh- 
borhood blinked their eyes in amazement 
one day last July: when a white “crane” 
suddenly appeared in the heart of a resi- 
dential district. 

Employes of the Zoo, who netted the bird, 
identified it as an American egret very much 
off its course. Its plumage, legs and bill 
were coated with oil which explained why 
it was unable to fly. 

Egrets nest in the South but every year 
the young ones get the wanderlust and they 
travel northward where they linger uhtil 
the first frosts chase them back home again. 

The oil on the bird probably came from 
one of the polluted streams of the Philadel- 
phia region or perhaps from a mosquito con- 
trol area. Many birds of varied species are 
killed each year by getting smeared with 
the clinging, sticky fluid. 





In the past few years the Game Commis- 
sion has sold more than the average number 
of licenses. Hunting during the war years 
has had to be more hurried. Yet the fa- 
talities were only two-thirds of the average 
for 21 years, which proves that the safety 
campaign has not been in vain. 

Within the next few years the Commission 
hopes that it can induce so much care and 
thoughtfulness in the field that at the end 
of the season the result will be, “No Acci- 
dents.” 

Sportsmen’s organizations are urged to plan 
special programs for “Hunt Safely Week.” 
Last year a great many of them conducted 
essay and poster contests in the schools. 
Hunters held special meeting nights for 
youth groups at which qualified individuals 
spoke and demonstrated the safe use of 
firearms. These and many other programs 
should be stressed again this year. How- 
ever, they should be planned well in ad- 
vance of “Hunt Safely Week.” 


Some farmers in early days disinfected 
grain seed by soaking in sea water. 





When spinning time comes the silkworm, 
working continuously for three days, pro- 
duces a cocoon with the reelable thread from 
800 to 1200 yards long. 











“I got a swell job at Joe’s sport store. It’s 
hard work and it —_ pays fifty cents a day, 
but you get your pay in shells.” 
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Timber and Game 
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Bobwhite quail spread over most of the United States as logging operations pro- 


duced the “edge” they sought. 


The selectively logged Southern pine forest in the back- 


ground will support quail while an unbroken forest will not. 


publicly owned and many privately owned 
forests designed to make yield perpetual. In- 
ducements to increase such practices among 
private owners of timberland are manifest 
almost everywhere. 

Just as it was a mistake for society to per- 
mit a wasteful form of timber harvest by 
taking too much and too fast, so it was lack 
of foresight which, at times and in places, 
let us take too many birds and animals 
from existing stocks. What happened to 


the buffalo and passenger pigeon attests to 
that. Even today we find in the southern 
Appalachians far less game than the environ- 
ment could carry because sufficient protec- 
tion has not been given wildlife against man, 
his modern weapons and means of transpor- 
tation. 

But if game populations, once well estab- 
lished, are not in part taken either by their 
natural enemies or by man, a disaster more 
spectacular than that befalling a mature and 
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uncut forest may be anticipated. And with 
predator control what it is, and no doubt 
will be from now on, natural enemies are 
nowhere, except for brief periods, of marked 
consequence. 

So if—and, remember, we are discussing 
well established game stocks only—we fail 
to take a reasonable and regular harvest 
the result is either waste comparable to 
letting forest trees fall and rot or else a 
marked reduction in numbers as starvation, 
disease or a combination of the two over- 
whelm them. 

Long and able study of the bobwhite quail 
by H. L. Stoddard has demonstrated that 
there are levels beyond which abundance 
simply cannot be crowded. Where stocking 
is scant an increase may be fast under fav- 
orable conditions until certain definite limits 
are reached. Then it stops dead. Errington 
and Haverstrom, by the examination of large 
numbers of coveys over a period of years 
in Wisconsin and Iowa, have shown that a 
given piece of quail cover will winter just 
about so many individuals year after year. 
If hunting is banned or its success poor and 
an unusual number of birds go into the 
winter the surplus is surrendered promptly 
to enemies or the climate. Again and again, 
a specific area has wintered just so many 
birds and no more. If the fall population 
is cut down below the wintering capacity 
of the environment, that is one thing. But 
if the fall population is above the winter 
maximum and is not reduced, then the dif- 
ference is simply lost. Your trees, in other 
words, have fallen down to rot. 

We have turned to quail for this example 
because more is known about quail than any 
other upland game bird. Wildlife studies 
take time and peculiar talents. Scarcely a 
start has yet been made on most forest type 
game birds although progress is being made 
in understanding the needs of wild turkey 
and sharptail grouse. There is no reason to 
suppose, however, that any basic principles 
differing markedly from those governing 
quail abundance wiil be discovered. 


(To Be Continued Next Month) 





With Those in the Service 


“I was fortunate enough to kill a 9-point 
buck in Potter County the first year I went 
deer hunting. That year we had seen quite 
a number of deer. However, I’m sure none 
were as small as the average deer over here. 

“Here’s hoping that we can all soon take 
to the forests of Pennsylvania again, where 
there is still plenty of game, thanks to our 
Game Commission.”—Cpl. Kern Smith, Co. 
B, 264th Engr. (c) Bn., APO 403, New York, 
N. Y. 





“Germany is a beautiful country. I should 
say it was a beautiful country; the war has 
made pretty much of a wreck out of it. The 
German forests are very well cared for and 
apparently forest conservation has been a 
standard of procedure over the parts of Ger- 
many I have seen. I have pretty well cov- 
ered the northeastern section. The terrain 
reminds me very much of the eastern half of 
Perry County, Pennsylvania. I have not 
seen many stands of large timber and in 


many places the forests have been hand 
planted. The trees have been kept pruned 
and all underbrush and dead trees have been 
removed. They have driveable fire trails 
at regular intervals. In some of the forested 
areas where heavy fighting occurred, the 
trees look as though a hurricane went 
through. I suppose you have read of ‘tree 
bursts.’ They occurred when an aartillery 
or mortar shell struck a tree and exploded 
before it struck the ground. This caused 
many casualties and destroyed a lot of trees. 
‘Tree bursts’ are dreaded by combat men. 
“As a result of the clean forest floors, 
game conditions are not so good in my esti- 
mation. I have been hearing that deer are 
quite numerous here and I wondered how 
the forests could support a large deer herd 
because of lack of food. In recent weeks I 
have seen hundreds of sets of deer antlers, 
also some elk antlers that the Germans have 
saved for trophies and my question has been 
answered. I have never seen such poorly 


(From Page 17) 


developed antlers anywhere. I have seen 
many sets of eight and ten pointers that the 
main antler was only six to eight inches 
long. Some G.I.’s argued that they were 
goat or sheep horns. The majority of elk 
antlers that I’ve seen are no larger than 
those of a large Pennsylvania buck deer. 
“Today one of my sergeants was building 
a box. I asked him what he was going to 
do with it. He replied, ‘Try to send those 
deer horns home.’ I looked and saw that 
he had a set of elk antlers which had about 
twelve points and one of the nicest ‘racks’ 
I have seen, I informed him that they were 
elk and not deer antlers. An argument en- 
sued, and because he out-ranked me he won 
it. Nevertheless, I know I’m right. He had 
picked up the antlers in some bombed house. 
“As time goes by I hope to take more 
trips through German forests and learn more 
of the game and forest conditions.”—Pvt. 
Harold E. Russell, Det. 503, M. P. Section, 
3rd Reinf. Depot, APO 872, New York, N. Y. 
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How Others Are Doing It 


Conservation Chairmen, Kiwanis Clubs 

4-H Club Conservation Camp 

4-H Club Leaders 

Outdoor Writers Association 

Heads of Boy Scout Councils 

County School Commissioners Meeting 

Land Use Planning Meeting 

College Teachers Credit Course 

State Librarians 

Vecational Educational Leaders 

County Clerks Annual Program 

State Curriculum Committee 

Highway District Engineers 

Michigan State Planning Board 

State-wide Sportsmen’s Meeting 

F. F. A. Groups 

Chamber of Commerce Secretaries 

Governors and State Conservation Com- 
mittee 

Three weekly groups of boys sponsored 
by Sportsmen’s Organizations 


Our readers may wonder why a conserva- 
tion group permits other organizations not 
primarily interested in conservation to use 
their buildings and facilities. The Michigan 
Conservation Department has a_ reason. 
Though they permit the visiting groups to 
conduct their own programs, they stipulate 
that the Conservation Department be per- 
mitted to use one day to put their program 
across. In this way they hope to interest 
many who would otherwise be untouched by 
the fundamentals and importance of con- 
servation. They hope to enlist the aid of 
many of these people in the various con- 
servation programs, and are creating a favor- 
able public opinion towards law observance 
and the preservation of the Great Outdoors. 

In union there is strength. 


A policy of the U. S. National Park Serv- 
ice is not to disturb the wild animal life in 
any park until a scientific appraisal has 
been made of the probable effects of such 
action. 





Common tent caterpillars, particularly 
active on orchard trees in spring and early 
summer, hatch from egg-masses on twigs; 
the worms from a single egg-cluster hold 
togother in building a tent in a crotch in 
a tree. 





Solid carbon dioxide (dry ice) is so much 
denser than gaseous carbon dioxide that it 
can be used to extinguish fires outdoors in 
high winds, even gasoline-fed fires in 
wrecked airplanes. 





Digger pine, or gray pine, found only in 
California, bears rich nutlike seeds, on which 
Indians once subsisted during a part of each 
year, 





ANSWERS TO WHATS WRONG 


1. Screech owls do not nest in open nests in 
a tree. They use some natural cavity or an 
old woodpecker’s hole. 


2. Rails do not have webbed feet. 
3. Gulls have webbed feet. 


4. Owls® eyes are so fixed in their sockets that 
they cannot look from side to side by rolling 
their eyeballs. They must turn their whole head. 


5. Whales are not fish; they are mammals. 
For your information, the largest fish known 
to man is the whale shark, attaining 90 feet. 
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Center of Administration Building. Biology teachers in foreground. 


Part of dining room. 
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LET THE 
HAWKS DO 


THIS. 















PENNSYLVANIA 
HAWKS ARE 
PROTECTED 
4 EXCEPT 
SHARP SHINNED 
COOPERS 
AND 
GOSHAWK. 








BE WARY—AND BEWARE— 
OF SOUVENIR GUNS! 


The American serviceman is inherently 
a souvenir collector. This tendency, how- 
ever, is very apt to prove a disastrous 
boomerang in many cases if returning sol- 
diers and sailors follow through on what is 
only a natural inclination and have their 
captured Japanese and German military 
rifles converted into sporting firearms cham- 
bered for American-made ammunition, ac- 
cording to a Remington Arms Co., Inc., 
spokesman. 

“This is particularly true,” he said, “in 
reference to the Japanese Arisaka rifle. This 
is a good military rifle for the cartridge for 
which it was designed, but converting it for 
the use of American sporting loads is a book 
of a different binding. 

“This gun can be shaped up into a lovely 
looking little sporter weighing about 7 pounds 
and giving the appearance of being an ideal 
deer rifle. It may prove, however, to be a 
long distance booby-trap and continue to 
kill Americans long after the war with Japan 
is ended, for the sportsman who shoots a 
sporting load in an Arisaka is knocking on 
the door of his accident insurance adjuster 
or flirting with a nice quiet spot in a 
cemetery. 

“Japanese arms are not made under the 
careful manufacturing controls which gov- 
ern American, British and German manu- 
facture. Some of them might stand conver- 
sion to sporting loads, but they are few and 
far between among the vast numbers of 
Arisakas of wartime manufacture, which are 
made of poor metal with inferior workman- 
ship and sloppy fitting. - 

“Converted rifles are quite likely to be used 


with loads which develop greater pressures 
than the cartridge for which the gun was 
originally designed. There is only one way 
to tell whether or not a converted Arisaka 
will stand overpressures, and that is by in- 
dividual testing. If done properly this might 
ruin the rifle. If done in an amateurish man- 
ner it might be disastrous for the shooter. 
The best thing to do with a captured Arisaka 
is to hang it on the wall or put it in the 
gun-rack as a souvenir. That is the advice 
of all competent gunsmiths, many of whom 
consider this rifle more dangerous to the 
shooter than Damascus barrels on a shot- 
gun. 

“The warning holds good for guns picked 
up in the European theater of war,” the 
Remington authority continued. “Many 
soldiers have walked into abandoned muni- 
tions factories in Germany and helped 
themselves to what small arms they found. 
They have no way of knowing whether these 
guns have ever passed final inspection, 
whether they’ve been proof-fired or whether 
they are ‘rejects’ due to faulty material, 
workmanship or mechanism. 

“All American-made firearms, with the 
exception of some .22 caliber rifles, are proof- 
fired before leaving the factory. The proof- 
mark stamped upon the barrel indicates that 
the piece has been fired with a load far 
heavier than that for which the gun was 
designed. In the case of Remington Arms 
Company the proof-mark is the letters REP, 
contained in an oval, and stamped near the 
rear of the barrel on the right-hand side. 
These letters mean ‘Remington English 
Proof. Other manufacturers use different 
proof marks. 

“Foreign makers have proof marks, too, 
but the average American gunsmith is not 
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NEW WILDLIFE SECRETARY 


C. R. Gutermuth, of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
was recently appointed Executive Secretary 
of the American Wildlife Institute, succeed- 
ing J. Paul Miller, who resigned last Febru- 
ary. 

Mr. Gutermuth has been extremely active 
in conservation affairs for many years, hay- 
ing served nearly ten years as Director of 
Education and Director of Fish and Game in 
the Indiana Department of Conservation. 
Before entering conservation work, he was 
for twelve years Assistant Cashier gf the 
St. Joseph Valley Bank in Elkhart, Indiana. 
He is a member of the Indianapolis Press 
Club and Outdoor Writers Association of 
America. 





familiar with the various symbols and is 
unable to determine whether or not the gun 
has been proof-fired. Such symbols may only 
mean that the gun has passed final assembly 
inspection or tested for accuracy, etc.,” said 
the firearms authority. 

“The average sportsman has no assurance 
that these abandoned guns do not have a few 
parts missing. He is generally satisfied if 
the gun seems to function properly in ‘dry’ 
(unloaded) shooting. His only proof is in 
firing the piece . . and then the answer 
may be in the form of very bad news. Al- 
ready accidents of this type have been re- 
ported. 

“Yes,” he concluded, “it’s best to hang 
those foreign-made military guns on the wall 
as trophies and play safe by sticking to the 
home-grown varieties. There are no booby- 
traps in American-made guns.” 


Muzzle-loading of firearms reigned from 
the fourteenth to the nineteenth century— 
five hundred years, more or less. 

* * * 

The Ojibway Indian name for the red 
squirrel is Adjidaumo, meaning, appro- 
priately enough, “tail-in-the-air.” 

* * * 

The Gila monster is the only poisonous 

lizard in the United States. 
* * x 


In the Orient the chirping noise of the 
house cricket is highly appreciated and 
many households keep them in cages, the 
cages often elaborately wrought and deco- 
rated. 
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“Bring your family over for dinner tonight. 
John’s gone skeet shooting and I’m sure hell 
bag more than we can eat alone.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


FARMER-SPORTSMAN PROGRAM 


terest in the attempts of some of the sports- 
men’s clubs to propagate and stock quail and 
ringneck pheasants. One club contracted 
with farmers in different localities for small 
feed patches in corners of fields and along 
fence rows. Farmers have cooperated with 
many sportsmen’s groups in the planting of 
game foods. This program was not only 
beneficial to wildlife, but it has relieved 
depredations on farm crops by hungry birds 
and mammals. 


A Helping Hand 


One program of co-partnership between 
farmers and sportsmen, and one which has 
possibly been most widely practiced in the 
state in recent years, started in 1942. With 
many of the boys in the army, and great 
numbers of men and women lured to the 
cities by high-paying war jobs, the farmers 
were left high and dry to bring in grain and 
shock and husk corn without adequate help. 
Many sportsmen’s organizations rallied to 
the cause and offered to spend all the time 
they could—week-ends and vacations—in the 
fields helping with the harvests. This was 
not merely a gesture of cooperation made for 
a selfish purpose. It was a sincere recogni- 
tion of the problems confronting the farmer, 
and a wholehearted desire to lend a helping 
hand. 

The game safety laws are also playing an 
important part in keeping the relationship 
harmonious between farmers and sportsmen. 
For example, not more than five persons 
are permitted to hunt small game together. 
Before this law was enacted in 1937, it was 
not uncommon to see two carloads of from 
eight to ten fellows line up across a field and 
comb it from one end to the other, often 
meeting other large groups coming toward 
them. This concentration of hunters resulted 
too often in the near shooting of farmers and 
their families husking corn or of some of the 
hunters themselves, to the extent that land- 
owners frowned on the practice so much that 
the “five men to a hunting party” was in- 
stituted. 

Carelessness 


Pure carelessness in handling firearms has 
been one feature in making landowners skep- 
tical of the average gunner. They have ob- 
served too often men getting out of their 
cars, pulling their guns out after them by 
barrels, loading them in groups with the 
muzzles pointed toward each other, leaning 
on the muzzles, pulling their guns through 
fences by the wrong end, keeping the safety 
up or hammers cocked as the case may be, 
and many other crazy, foolhardy things that 
could well spell “eternity” for some careless 
hunter or his buddy, or cause the land- 
owner or some member of his family grief. 
A lot of this carelessness is due to over- 
enthusiasm in the excitement of the chase. 
It could easily be avoided if the hunter 
would take his time; and nine chances out 
of ten by taking his time he would not only 
help prevent accidents but bag a lot more 
game than he otherwise would have sacked. 

One of the earliest curbs on vandalism 
and carelessness was the hunting license 
tag—in fact it was instituted by the farmers 
themselves for their own. protection. As a 
result more than one vandal or careless 
shooter has been apprehended and brought 
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(From Page 5) 


Sportsmen in some areas have constructed steps over fences at appropriate places 
on farm lands. 


to task because some farmer spotted his 
hunting license number, or that of his auto- 
mobile. 

However, the strongest curb the Commis- 
sion has yet been able to put an malicious- 
ness or carelessness has been the law which 
provides for the revocation of hunting li- 
censes if property is destroyed or landowners 
are assaulted, if mishaps in the field can be 
attributed to carelessness or downright irre- 
sponsibility, or if the game laws are violated. 
As a result of this one law alone, which was 
established in 1923, 5317 hunters have lost 
the privilege of hunting for anywhere from 
one to ten years, 


While it is important that hunters handle 
their guns carefully, it is equally important 
that they watch where they are walking. 
Too many fellows are tripped up by briars 
and are thrown for a serious fall or lose 
their footing crossing streams by not care- 
fully selecting the proper places. Aside from 
breaking an arm or a leg, there is always 
the possibility of getting dirt or mud in the 
muzzle of the gun which may explode with 
disastrous results. 


Sound Advice 


In a little folder issued to all sportsmen 
with their hunting licenses, the Commission 
sets forth a few words of advice that all 
gunners should apply when hunting on some 
one else’s property. The Commission ad- 
vises: 

“Always ask permission before hunting. 
Give your name and place of residence. 

“Respect the landowner and all occupants 
of the farm. Courtesy pays big dividends. 

“Obey the law! See that others do the 
same. 

“Stay away from the farmer’s buildings 
and livestock while hunting. Never shoot 
toward his buildings. 

“Do not tear down his fences, leave gates 
open, or shoot his poultry. 

“Never hunt with too many dogs. 

“Above all keep your dogs out of soy- 


bean fields especially during the gunning 
season. Even while training, farmers do 
not like to have dogs running through their 
soy beans. To respect this wish is little 
enough in return for the privileges the land- 
owner gives you. 

“When you finish hunting, thank your 
host, and offer to share your game with 
him.” 


HOW TO WIN FRIENDS 
AMONG SPORTSMEN 


If you want to always have the pleasant 
company of a good shooting companion, the 
pleasure of shooting over his dogs and the 
knowledge of his favorite quail, grouse or 
pheasant covers, the sincere observance of a 
few simple rules of field etiquette will turn 
the trick, according to a Remington Arms 
spokesman. 

“Here are some of them,” he said. 

“Don’t try to handle your companion’s dog. 

“Never criticize his dog’s faults. Praise his 
good points. 

“Give the dog a chance to retrieve your 
bird. Look for it yourself only as a court 
of last resort. 

“Find out which side your companion 
prefers to shoot from and take the 
other side. 

“Never shoot at birds flying your com- 
panion’s way. 

“Don’t claim birds you are not absolutely 
sure you killed. 

“Give your companion all the breaks. 

“Never hunt in your friend’s favorite spot 
which he has shown you, unless he is along 
or you have his consent. 

“Alternate on single shots. 

“Above all never take a chance. 
all the rules of safety. 

“A little extra consideration for the other 
fellow will win you repeat invitations,” he 
concluded. 


Observe 
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OFFICIAL 1945 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS * 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern War Time-—See next issue for time changes.) 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 8 A. M. 
to 6 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 7 A. M. to 8:30 P. M. (See separate 
summary for Migratory Game hunting hours; also see Special Regulations for hours to set 
traps in open counties.) Raccoons may be hunted at night, with a noon-to-noon daily limit. 

(Small game possession limit 


UPLAND GAME Bag Limits Seasons 
two days’ bag) ay Season Open Close 
ee Bt cis pandneseséosisbecsesehes . 8 


es MEE Lvinnccdasccccdegeene esdccecesoves 
Hungarian Partridges 
Wild Turkeys (See 7 counties closed)* .......... 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ........-..ses00% 
SR, GORE, windcbc ca ccccciccccnvecssesesace 
Squirrels, — BRS OR FOE .ncccccsnveciovsce 





. Nov. 1.. Nov. 30 





I RENEE Face Sosa dcccedéscoceccepeVenbeve .... Nov. 1.. Sept. 30, 1046 
Grackles (commonly called Blackbirds) ......... Unprotected until September 30, 1946 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) .........-..sesecceves B cbenee 6 .... Dec. 17.. Jan. 1, 1946 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party® ...... D nsenes } .... Oct. |22.. Feb. 1, 1946 
Raccoons, by trapping (Statewide)® .............. ...++. 20 |... Nov. 1.. Feb. 1, 1946 
Woodchucks ymin te palbaatsapbhednoys +42- eee so July 1.. Sept. 30 
Bear, over one year old, by individual ........... 1 .....- 
Bear, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2 ...... 2f---- Nov. 26.. Nov. 29 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler 

(Statewide), also antlerless deer in that part D 15 

of southeastern Pennsylvania designated* .. 1 ...... if---- Dec. 1.. Dec. 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more 6...... 6 


NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears and Elk. 


MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—(Seasons fixed by Federal Government. For species and regula- 
tions see separate summary.) 


FUR-BEARERS—(Gee note under Special Regulations)* 


RE, SED I II oo vc ccaccdccocsncccete Unlimited .... Nov. 1.. Feb. 1, 1946 
Muskrats (By traps only)® ........ id ieubwakedseee¥ Unlimited scoe OG. . 1.6: Few. 4, 1088 
BON ee WD MNES, hn ccc cccpccccccsesvocees 2 .... Feb. 15.. Mar. 1, 1946 
ne ieee eee ssc aucgudsieseeseoceses Unprotected until September 30, 1946 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 
Turkeys—Counties of Clarion, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Snyder, Tioga and Warren closed. 


Raccoon Hunting—The season begins at. noon on the opening date, and ends at same hour 
on the closing date. 


Raccoon Trapping—Traps not to be placed before 9 A. M., on the opening date (see instruc- 
tions below concerning lifting traps on closing date). 


Deer, Southeastern Pennsylvania, Combined Season—Both sexes, spike bucks excepted, may be 
killed in the counties of Lancaster, Chester, Montgomery, Delaware, Philadelphia and 
Bucks, also those parts of Dauphin, Lebanon, Berks, Lehigh and Northampton Counties 
lying south of U. 8. Highway Route No. 22, during the regular season without special 
permits. A hunter may kill only one deer and the regular hunting party limit applies. 


Beavers—Statewide trapping permitted, except where dams are posted by Commission. Non- 
Residents may not trap beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps 
must not be placed closer than 15 feet from the waterline on any established beaver house. 
Trappers are required to k tags above ice or waterline to facilitate identification 
without disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may 
not be sold or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in 
District or County where trapped. 


Trapping—Traps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 A. M. on Nov. 1 or 
before 8 A. M. on any later opening date for trapping. The season on the last date 
indicated for trapping closes at 12 o'clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on 
the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. 


Snares—No counties open to use of snares. 
FEDERAL SEASONS MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS 


Daily 1945 
Limits Open Seasons 
Rails and Gallinules (except Sora and Coots), combined kinds 15 (Sundays Excepted) 
i es ose eC eI TS iets oo nt cad pupae h ood thie eahs<esnu case a st hesenk Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
RE co oO cbse PERM EE ous Aiiga'ks dalls.s oe ab p's Wap alae de s'0d% 0540 0009 a ak <kKswae Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
Wild Duck, except American and Redbreasted Mergansers __......... Oct. 13-Dec. 31 
ils lcd hi bc Waal ends 0bssikeds cteee st eset s 10* ) 
American and Redbreasted Mergansers ................5.2.05. ee a Oct. 13-Dec. 31 
ee ss oe kai tiaehs baliiesipse)e. +s tahe oes be ules 99% 2° 
ee ee a RE es na cn edengnes susvpt DES IN Sh ns poke , Seer ae Oct. 10-Oct. 24 
FEE Pie aie BEL 00 b2 Cee = ote Bos as bo Sure ve S000 Becke oe so dees re ee Nov. 1-Nov. 30 


*Exceptions—The regular daily duck limit of 10 shall not include more than one (1) Wood 
Duck. In addition to the daily limit for Geese or Brant, 4 Blue Geese and Snow Geese 
(either singly or in the aggregate), may be taken. Possession Limit: Ducks, Geese, Brant 
and Woodcock, twice the daily bag (except on opening day), but only one (1) Wood Duck. 
No possession limit after first day on American and Redbreasted Mergansers. Other mi- 
gratory game birds, daily bag only. Possession 90 days after season. 


No Open Season—wWilson’s Snipe (Jacksnipe),; Ross’s Geese and Swans. 


Shooting Hours—(Eastern War Time). All migratory game birds: From beginning of respec- 
tive open reasons to October 31 inclusive, one-half hour before sunrise to sunset; No- 
vember 1, 9 A. M. to 6 P. M.; November 2 to end of respective seasons, 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
(unless sunset occurs earlier, when Federal sunset regulation automatically applies). 
Exception: On the open waters of Lake Erie and the open tidal waters of the Delaware 
River lying within the Commonwealth from Trenton Falls to the Delaware State line 
not including inland tidal water), when shooting from boats or blinds at least 100 
yards from shore, the Federal one-half hour before sunrise to sunset regulation applies 
gies carted the waterfowl season, except on November 1, when shooting before 9 A. M. 

unlawful. 
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CONSERVATION LABORATORY 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Dr. Hardy L. Shirley, Philadelphia—Direc- 
tor, Northeast Forestry Experiment Station, 
U. S. Forestry Service; 

Mrs. R. W. Stadden, Bartonsville—Con- 
servation Chairman, Pennsylvania Parks 
Association; 

Robert Steventon, Nesquehoning—Educa- 
tional Conservation Director, Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs; 

Ernest Swanger, Lebanon—Secretary- 
Treasurer, Pennsylvania Division, Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America; 

Dr. M. R. Trabue, State College—Dean, 
School of Education; 

J. K. Vessey, Philadelphia—Assistant Re- 
gional Forester, United States Forest Service 
(Philadelphia Office) ; 

George Welsh, Philadelphia—President, 
Friends of the Land; 

Dr. Edgar T. Wherry, Philadelphia—De- 
partment of Botany, University of Penna- 

Carl W. Wild, Harrisburg—Assistant Senior 
Research, State Planning Board; and 

George H. Wirt, Harrisburg—Chief, Div. of 
Protection, Dept. of Forests and Waters, 

(The foregoing submitted by Ellen A. 
Dietrich, Secretary). 


Tennessee is the country’s leading state in 
the number of European wild boars, the 
herd now numbering approximately 500. 
New Hampshire has a herd of about 200. 

> * * 


No state in the Union is entirely without 
some big game, although the white-tail deer 
population of Kansas is only 15 and Delaware 
has only 19. The white-tail population of 
Pennsylvania is estimated at 750,000. 


Note—Last month the printer erred by 
using the wrong pictorial section on the 
third cover. That was unfortunate because 
it was the first of a series in which our 
photographer plans to make comments to 
help improve the quality of the pictures. 
The pictorial which should have appeared 
is opposite and the caption below fully ex- 
plains it. 


The photos in the opposite layout were all 
submitted for publication within the past sev- 
eral weeks. In ace | over them our photog- 
rapher noted errors in composition that are 
common to all snapshots. With the idea of 
helping to improve not only the quality of 
future contributions to the magazine, but the 
contents of their owner’s albums, our photog- 
rapher offers his impressions of them. 

Top left: Not bad, a nice bear, a clear photo 
that will reproduce clearly. Top right: Good 
photo of feeding shelters but men should have 
been grouped on the sides so that they could be 
recognized. Center left: A poor background. 
Not only does the pelt of the animal blend into 
the man’s clothing, but the large tree in the 
background looks as if it is sprouting from his 
head. Center: Here half the picture is fore- 
ground, and the deer has lost part of its antlers. 
By moving a few paces to the right the windows 
of the house would not have been directly in 
back of the deer, thereby improving the back- 
ground. The windows detract from the main 
object being photographed. Right center: This 
picture could have been improved by moving 
back a few steps to take in the entire deer. 
Bottom left: Here is an ordinary photograph of 
a dead deer with a house in the background. 
Apparently there is some very fine action going 
on in back of the tree. I believe the lady is 
helping to hang up a bear or another deer. See 
if. you can figure it out. The whole action 
should have been close-up. Bottom right: The 
edge of the building sticking out in this picture 
does nothing to improve its composition. The 
photographer could have moved to the left and 
made his photo of the deer hunters with 4 
woods background. 
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